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THE BUILDINGS OF THE CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB AND THE BLIND. 


BY WARRING WILKINSON, M. A., OAKLAND, CAL. 


Tue window by which I write frames as pretty a landscape as , 


one could wish to see. An elevation of about four hundred feet 
above tide-water enables me to look out through the Golden 
Gate, past Alcatraz and its bristling armament—past Uncle 
Sam's other bull-dogs, Fort Point, on the south, and the low- 
water battery ambushed behind the north gate-post of the har- 
bor—over the restless, turbid water that indicates the “ bar,” 
till forty miles away one sees a jagged pinnacle of rock piercing 
the blue sky, dim and shadowy as dreams, so dim and shadowy 
indeed as to raise a doubt whether it be some delusive mirage 
so often seen in this latitude, a phantom ship skirting the hori- 
zon, or the Farralone Islands, which the Coast Survey sets down 
as the last land between here and China. 

From the terrace in front the slope descends by easy gradient 
to the Bay, two miles distant. On the immediate right we see 
the massive buildings of the University of California, partly 
hidden by groves of our beautiful California live oak. Four 
miles to the left are seen the roofs and spires of Oakland, whose 
name suggests its prettiest feature, while beyond twelve miles 
of land and water sits the queen of the Pacific, San Francisco, 


destined to be the toll-gatherer of the world’s travel and traffic. 
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To the north of the Gate, but still on the opposite side of the 
Bay from us, we see the pretty suburban villages of Sancelito 
and San Rafael nestling in the shadows of Mount Tamalpais. 
On the east, rugged hills rise abruptly to the height of six or 
seven hundred feet, and so near that the morning sun does not 
invade the dormitories for an hour after Tamalpais is tipped 
with fire—no slight advantage for those who “rise with the 
sun.” 

Here is where the State of California, acting through an in- 
telligent and unselfish board of commissioners, has established 
its institution for the education of the deaf and dumb and the 
blind. The farm comprises one hundred and thirty acres, of 
which, however, only fifty acres are valuable for garden pur- 
poses; the remainder is hill land, useful for pasturage and tree 
culture, but purchased for the spring of water, which is abun- 
dant in supply and sufficiently elevated to obviate the necessity 
of pumps. 

Driving up the main avenue we are face to face with the main 
building, which I have never known a stranger to see for the 
first time without an expression of admiration. The institution 
has a frontage of one hundred and ninety-two feet, besides the 
lavatory wings, which extend thirty-six feet from each corner, and 
a depth of one hundred and forty-eight feet. The height from 
the ground-line to the top of the gables is sixty-two feet ; to the 
ridge of the roof and angular towers is seventy feet, and to the 
top of the vane surmounting the spire is one hundred and forty- 
five feet. 

The exterior walls throughout are built of a bluish gray stone, 
executed in what is technically called random-coursed masonry. 
The corners of the building and the angles of the buttresses, 
front sides and rear, as well as the interior courts, have tooled 
margin-drafts. The window-sills and reveals are cut stone-work, 
as also are the main porch, string-courses, and coping. The chim- 
ney-shafts were originally of massive cut-stone masonry, but 
they were all snapped off by the earthquake of 1868, and were 
replaced by sanded galvanized-iron tops. 

The architecture is what is known as domestic Gothic, but of 
light and cheerful character, with large mullioned and transomed 
window-openings and buttressed angles. The front elevation 
consists of a centre three stories and a half in height, surmounted 
by the tower referred to. One of the chief features is the porch, 
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which stands boldly out from the main line and supports the 
projecting work of the middle bay of windows. Extending on 
each side of the centre are the wings, of two stories and a half 
in height, finished off with octagonal bays and projecting oriel 
windows, throwing the plain portions of the wings into recess. 
The upper tiers of windows in the wings are finished with dor- 
mer heads, copings, and ornamental iron finials. The eaves are 
enriched with brackets and archlets. The roof-line is broken 
in the centre and over the bays of the terminating wings by 
towers in the French style of roofing, finished with iron rail- 
ings on the flats and crestings of the ridges. So much for the 
exterior. 

In examining the interior arrangements of the institution, it 
must be borne in mind that the building is planned and con- 
structed with special reference to bringing two classes of un- 
fortunates under one and the same management. In this re- 
spect I believe it is unique. Halfa-dozen other States have 
congregated the deaf and blind together, but it has always been 
regarded as a temporary and disagreeable union, to be dissolved 
as soon as possible. Certain traditional objections and preju- 
dices have been entertained; and experiences, gathered in insti- 
tutions designed for only one class, where all the evils and none 
of the benefits of union are observed, have settled into popular 
convictions which it is almost impossible to remove. This is a 
descriptive and not an argumentative article, so I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the policy of mixed institutions. I simply want 
to say that the question was carefully studied, and the needs of 
a dual institution well considered. I wrote a pamphlet for the 
use and guidance of all competing architects. In it were given 
definite instructions as to rooms, dimensions, connections, etc., 
leaving to the ingenuity of the architect the proper combination 
of the requirements and the details of construction. Messrs. 
Wright & Sanders, of San Francisco, were successful, almost 
to perfection, in carrying out the suggestions of the pamphlet. 

The edifice facing the west consists of two parallel ranges of 
buildings, situated one directly in the rear of the other, sixty 
feet apart. The rear is for the blind; the front is for the deaf 
and dumb. The northern ends are connected by a one-story 
building, devoted to the class-rooms of the deaf and dumb; the 
southern ends are similarly connected by rooms used for in- 
struction of the blind. The light for these rooms comes from 
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the north and south, respectively, and the doors open upon cor- 
ridors that look upon interior courts thirty by sixty feet in di- 
mension. The middle portions of the parallel ranges are united 
by a building, the lower story of which makes the dining-hall, 
and the upper, being two stories thrown into one, is the chapel, 
sixty by forty feet. The corners of dining-hall and chapel have 
doors where enter the four classes—deaf and blind, boys and 
girls. 

With this general idea of the plan I will escort the reader on 
a tour of inspection. Ascending the granite steps of the front 
porch, under a groined stone archway, we see a pair of heavy, 
broad, iron-strapped Gothic doors, which are always thrown 
open during the day. A few feet back of these, glass doors 
admit to the entrance hall. On the right is the library and 
reception-room; to the left is a corresponding room for mu- 
seum purposes. The central hall is a rectangular space, twenty- 
five by forty feet, where the grand stair-case stands, with flights 
of steps rising from each side and meeting overhead. Under- 
neath the landing, and between the two flights, is the entrance 
to the dining-hall. Turning to the left, we come to glass doors, 
which separate the central hall and the deaf and dumb boys’ 
corridor. Passing through these doors, we come first to the 
principal's office, where is the clerk's desk and also telegraphic 
apparatus, of which there are two sets—one connected with the 
wires of the Western Union Telegraph Company, and the other 
a local circuit for the instruction of pupils in this useful art. 
Adjoining the office is a teacher's room, which commands the 
staircase leading to the dormitories of the deaf and dumb. Be- 
side the stairs is a corridor leading to a front side entrance. 
Then comes the boys’ sitting-room, beyond which is the lava- 
tory, with marble slabs and basins, and separated by a partition 
is aswimming-bath. At the end of the hall a door offers egress 
to the play-grounds. 

Returning on our steps, opposite to the side entrance-hall is 
a door which opens into a corridor connecting with the class- 
rooms for the deaf and dumb. These rooms are separated from 
each other by broad folding and sliding-doors, by means of 
which all the pupils may be thrown into one room or divided 
into classes, at discretion. The class-rooms are 15x25 feet in 
dimension ; not large enough by one-half. In the middle of the 
corridor is a door opening into an hexagonal room, about ten feet 
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each way, fitted up with shelves and closets for storage and 
keeping of apparatus for the deaf and dumb. As will be seen 
by reference to the plan, this apparatus room is in easy com- 
munication with the classrooms. The east end of the corridor 
leads into the rear hall, and we are now in the corner of the in- 
stitution devoted to blind boys. A stairway leads up to their 
dormitory. To the left, as we face these stairs, is the sitting- 
room; beyond are the lavatory and bath-rooms, and the exit, all 
corresponding with the apartments devoted to the uses of the 
deaf and dumb boys. Traversing the long hall towards the 
south, we pass a music room, the servants’ staircase, the kitchen 
corridor, through which runs a track connecting the dining- 
room and kitchen, and then we enter the corner belonging to 
the blind girls. Here is the same arrangement for the care 
and comfort of the pupils—sitting-room, lavatory, baths, (a 
swimming-bath,) dormitories, ete. At the foot of the stairs is 
the room of a teacher who is responsible for the good order 
and behavior of the blind girls. 

Another corridor, similar to the one passing by the deaf and 
dumb class-rooms, takes us by the rooms devoted to instruction 
of the blind. 

The same folding-door arrangement, a similar apparatus room ; 
the whole, in short, a counterpart of the portion of the institu- 
tion which we have just inspected. The blind girls’ corridor 
leads into the deaf and dumb girls’ hall, and here again is a 
repetition of rooms and facilities found on the boys’ side. Pass- 
ing through the glass doors, we find ourselves at the point 
whence we started. 

Ascending the main staircase, we land on the second floor. 
Facing the landing, and with the same hall-space as below, are 
the apartments of the principal—two parlors, bed-room, bath- 
room, and nursery. The second and third stories in plan are a 
simple X, the chapel being the connecting bar. Two doors, 
one on each side of the hall, open into the chapel. The pupils’ 
entrances are at the four corners. Across one end of the chapel 
a gallery is thrown, the entrance to which is from a landing in 
the stairway midway between the second and third stories. 

The eastern end of the chapel has a platform about a foot 
and a half high, on which is a very fine pipe-organ, costing 
nearly three thousand dollars. In front is the space for the 
lecturer. The room will accommodate about two hundred, and 
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is finished off, as to the roof, in Gothic arches, the ceiling be- 
tween being in the natural red-wood of California. 

In each corner of the building the second and third floors are 
used for dormitories. Between the front dormitories, or those 
used by the deaf and dumb, on the second floor, are, as before 
mentioned, the principal's apartments, the clothes-rooms, and 
the matron’s rooms in close communication with the girls’ dor- 
mitories. On the third floor are the hospitals for the deaf and 
dumb ; in the rear, on the second fioor, are found the servants’ 
quarters, and on the third floor the hospitals for the blind, and 
various small bed-rooms, appropriated now to foremen, gardener, 
laborers, etc. Each quarter of the building is secluded by cor- 
ridor doors, which are closed and locked at night. The kitchen 
is a separate one-story building, forty feet square. This building 
js divided into three apartments—the kitchen, the servants’ din- 
ing-room, and the bakery. These rooms are twenty-seven feet 
high, and, of course, offer unusual facilities for ventilation. The 
store-rooms, bread and crockery closets are between the kitchen 
and the dining-room, the railway passing the door of each. The 
laundry and boiler-house (the same building) is situated to the 
rear, in dangerous proximity to the kitchen. The institution is 
heated by steam. The coils of pipes are placed beneath the 
windows, which are sunk to admit of it, and iron fretwork and 
marble slabs, forming window seats, make a very neat finish. 

The building is lighted with gas, the apparatus for which is 
of the simplest kind. The gas is made from gasoline by tbe 
process known as the pneumatic or Rand’s patent. The ap- 
paratus has now been in operation over four years, and has 
never required inspection even. A man winds the weights up 
every day, and gasoline is put in the supply-tank once or twice 
a year. I cannot speak too highly of this process, so far as its 
success in California is concerned. Perhaps in a colder climate 
it might not work so well. 

Having now made a tour of the building, it may be well to call 
attention to its special features. 

1st. The complete separation of the two classes, who need 
never be together except in chapel and dining-room, where they 
are under the supervision of officers, and who meet only in the 
rear hall, where the blind boys on their way to school pass the 
deaf and dumb girls going to their classes. 

2d. The arrangement by which every room in the house has 
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an outside exposure. There are interior courts, but it will be 
observed by following the plans that only corridors look on 
them. 

3d. The distribution of the private rooms, so that the teach- 
ers and officers continually exercise supervision, and aid in the 
maintenance of order and discipline throughout the institution. 
This-feature will be objected to by some teachers on the ground 
that it interferes with their comfort; but it is my experience 
and observation that in all boarding-schools resident officers are 
required to room where they can exercise supervision, and I see 
no reason why schools for the deaf and dumb or blind should 
not be entitled to the same service that ordinary educational 
establishments ask and receive. 

4th. The kitchen, instead of being in the basement, as is so 
frequently the case with public institutions, and thus diffusing 
its odors throughout the upper rooms, is in a building separated 
from the main edifice by a hall, and at the same time is so lofty 
and well ventilated as to be cool and sweet all the year round. 

5th. The drainage. There is a main sewer that encircles the 
building, with which all connections are made outside. There 
is no sewer running under the building except those from the 
courts, which carry pure rain-water. 

After an occupation of five years I can hardly suggest an im- 
provement of general plan. There are some serious errors, but 
they are simply in dimensions. The school-rooms, for instance, 
ought to be nearly double the size. The store-rooms and the 
crockery-closets should be two or three times as large. I would 
make the kitchen building at least a half larger, and of course, 
if greater numbers are to be accommodated, increase must be 
made in the size of all the apartments. Some of the corridors 
might be wider to advantage. There are errors of construction 
that should .be guarded against in erecting similar buildings. 
The whole basement should be excavated and rendered rat- 
proof by cementing. All floors should be deafened. All water, 
steam, and soil-pipes should either be boxed or so placed as to 
avoid marring floors or walls when repairing becomes necessary, 
and speaking-tubes should connect all parts of the house. Five 
hundred dollars spent in this convenience will save the wages 
of a servant. 

The California Institution is arranged to accommodate one 
hundred and twenty-five pupils. It has cost, including heating 
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and gas-works, grounds, shops, laundry, in fact everything ex- 
cept furniture, one hundred and eighty-nine thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars. 


RESULTS OF ARTICULATION TEACHING AT NORTH- 
AMPTON.* 


BY E. M. GALLAUDET, PH. D, LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


In reviewing the history of deaf-mute instruction, we discover 
that controversies begun in a former century have become the 
inheritance of recent times. 

Disciples of Heinicke still contend earnestly for the principles 
and practice of their master, and the successors of De 1]'Epée 
and Sicard urge the superiority of their system with equal 
vigor. 

There are skilled instructors who can scarcely be patient in 
their condemnation of the folly of attempting to impart the 
power of oral speech to congenital mutes, while others may be 
found who inveigh with ignorant bitterness against the use of 
pantomimic gestures or the manual alphabet. 

Until the beginning of the last decade this controversy was 
practically confined to Europe. 

In this country, for a period of nearly fifty years, the so-called 
French system, based upon the methods of De l’Epée and Si- 
card, had held almost undisputed sway. The ideas of Heinicke, 
which had ruled in Germany for more than a century, found no 
acceptance in America. And while institutions for the moral, 
intellectual, and industrial training of deaf-mutes were multi- 
plied, it was nowhere really attempted to teach them to use 
their vocal organs or to understand the oral utterances of others. 

About seven years ago the efforts of certain benevolent and 
public-spirited citizens of Massachusetts resulted in the estab- 
lishment in that State of a school in which the process of teach- 
ing deaf-mutes to speak and to read from the lips was to have 
full and careful trial. 

To Miss Harriet B. Rogers, who opened this school at Chelms- 
ford, and has since perfected it at Northampton, the credit is 
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due of having initiated and measurably completed this important 
undertaking. 

The results attained by Miss Rogers and her efficient corps 
of assistants having recently passed under our observation, we 
venture to present in this paper some of the impressions we 
received and certain conclusions to which we were led. 

The principal questions upon which ovr investigations at 
Northampton were intended to throw light were the following : 

(1) May deaf-mutes acquire such a degree cf fluency and 
readiness in oral utterance and lip-reading as shall compensate 
for the time and labor necessarily involved in imparting these 
powers to such as are absolutely without them? 

(2) Do deaf-mutes, educated in and by articulation, acquire 
the power of using correct written language more rapidly and 
perfectly than those educated under the system which makes 
large use of the language of signs and the manual alphabet, dis- 
carding articulation ? 

(3) Is it desirable or important to attempt to teach the entire 
number of deaf-mutes to speak and read from the lips? 

(4) Is it practicable or desirable to dispense with the lan- 
guage of signs and the manual alphabet in the instruction of 
deaf-mutes? 

In the discussion of these questions it is proposed to consider 
semi-mutes and the semi-deaf as forming classes quite distinct 
from deaf-mutes, properly so called. 

The term semi-mute includes all such as have acquired the 
power of oral speech, and consequently the ability to think in 
language before losing their hearing. 

The semi-deaf are those who possess sufficient hearing to 
enable them to comprehend and imitate vocal utterances with- 
out the aid of the eye, while they are too deaf to understand 
ordinary oral discourse. 

These classes of persons, usually regarded in civil law as 
deaf-mutes, and hence entitled, when of teachable age, to ad- 
mission as pupils into schools for the deaf and dumb, differ so 
widely from other deaf-mutes in their intellectual status and 
capacity for acquiring the power of using written or spoken 
language, as to demand an entirely distinct consideration. 

In all the essential elements of deaf-mutism, considered either 
from a physiologic or psychologic point of view, the semi-deaf 
and semi-mute are not deaf-mutes at all. And we incline. to the 
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opinion that if their education during their earlier years could 
be carried on in separate classes the interests of all concerned 
would be advanced. To avoid misconception, then, when we 
wish to include these exceptional classes we will use the words 
“deaf-mutes of all sorts,” limiting the ordinary term “ deaf- 
mute” to those who are actually such in the strict signification 
of the words. 

In the examinations we were enabled to make of pupils at the 
Northampton school, we gathered a decisively affirmative answer 
to the first question we have proposed. Deaf-mute children of 
the age of fifteen and under, who had been taught for six yeas, 
were able to speak with a degree of fluency and distinctness not 
difficult to be understood by a stranger. They could also read 
from the lips of a stranger with readiness, and with but few 
occasions for repetition. The time and labor involved in mak- 
ing these acquirements did not seem to have been greater than 
their very high value would warrant. That so much can be 
predicated of all deaf-mutes must not, however, be supposed. 
It is not claimed by Miss Rogers that all can be trained in ar- 
ticulation and lip-reading as successfully as those we particularly 
examined. And our impression, derived from somewhat ex- 
tended observations of articulating schools in Europe, that the 
number that may be expected to succeed in oral utterance and 
lip-reading is a decided minority, taking into account “ deaf- 
mutes of all sorts,” was fully confirmed at Northampton. 

The utterance of many pupils was so indistinct and imperfect 
as to be understood only when most closely attended to, while 
that of others was, to a stranger's ear, hardly more than gib- 
berish. And yet nearly or quite all of thig could be compre- 
hended by the teachers. 

Passing to our second question, we are led to give a negative 
answer, and this rather unexpectedly, for we had been disposed 
to the contrary view before visiting the Northampton school. 

We were permitted to examine two deaf-mutes placed before 
us as the best illustrations that could be afforded of the success 
of Miss Rogers’ training. 

A boy of fifteen, born totally deaf, who had been under in- 
struction six years, wrote as follows, in reply to written ques- 
tions : 

** Will you please tell me some of the pleasant things you did 
during your last vacation ?” 
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“T went to the sea-shore and staied there for one day—I have 
been in bathing. I played with my friend the games were 
‘** Hide and Seek,” Tag and croquet. Almost every day I swim- 
med with the boys. I helped my friend raking -hay in the 
meadow. I visited my grandFather and Cousins. I have 
gathered some apples and setted the trap for wood-chuck. I 
have not caught it. My friend caught six wood-chucks last 
summer. I drove the cattle to the pasture from the barn.” 

“Tell me of your excursion to Mount Tom.” 

**T went with the children to Mount Tom and we have a 
pic-nic. We ate some sandwiches, pears, cakes and crackers.” 

“What did you see on the mountain?” 

“T went in the house on the top of the mountain and saw 
many different kinds of stiffed birds and live rattlesnakes, owls 
and young foxes.” 

The other deaf-mute, whose proficiency in ordinary written 
language I was permitted to test, had been under instruction 
six years, was born totally deaf, and was a girl of eleven anda 
half years of age. 

The principal questions and answers in our written conversa- 
tion were as follows : 

** What did you do with yourself during your last vacation? ” 

“On July 22 we went home. We are very glad because we 
go home. I went to Boston. My. brother met me at Boston 
Albany depot. I was very glad to see him. My brother put 
me in another cars. I go alone in the cars. I went at four 
o'clock and I go home to East Dennis at half-past six o'clock. 
My Father and mother met me at the depot. I was glad to see 
them. They were glad that I was safe from Boston to South Den- 
nis. Then they brought me home. I was hungry and sleepy. 
My mother gave me some supper. ThenIgotobed. The next 
day my mother and I went to Grandfather's house to stay the 
afternoon.” 

“Do you think Northampton is a pretty place? ” 

“You.” 

“Why do you think it is pretty ? ” 

‘“‘Because in the summer the trees have very many leaves, 
many beautiful things hung in the stores, and the grass is green. 
It look very beautiful.” 

“Tell me a little about your excursion up Mount Tom.” 

**T went with the large children when Miss Rogers went to 
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jurope. We went in the cars to Mount Tom. We walk very 

long way to the house in Mt. Tom—There are two snakes in the 
store some boys killed. We saw an owl. It has two eye-lids. 
Some of the children trouble it. Itis very cool in Mount Tom. 
Then we came home in the cars from Mt. Tom to Northamp- 
ton.” 

Those who are familiar with the written compositions of deaf- 
mutes will observe in the specimens we have transcribed sub- 
stantially the same errors as are found in the writing of pupils 
taught “under the system which makes large use of the lan- 
guage of signs and the manual alphabet, discarding articula- 
tion.” 

The misuse of tense and number in verbs, the omission of 
articles and pronouns, the defects of punctuation, the mistakes 
as to the plurals of nouns, are all such as will be recognized by 
every teacher of the deaf and dumb; and we are of opinion 
that in the paragraphs we present these “deaf-mutisms” are 
more numerous than would appear in similar productions from 
pupils of equal intelligence and similar standing in our older 
institutions. 

This conclusion must not, however, be taken as implying that, 
on the whole, results of the six years’ instruction to the two 
pupils we are considering are to be counted as of less value than 
those they would have been likely to have secured in the same 
length of time in a first-class non-articulating school ; for these 
two deaf-mutes had acquired, what they would have entirely 
failed to secure under the old system, a degree of facility in oral 
‘speech and lip-reading of unquestionable value as a means of 
communication in society and in the general business of life. 
Their utterances, though peculiar, were easily understood. They 
read from the lips of a stranger with readiness. They conversed 
with pleasure at the table. 

When the importance of this accomplishment is fairly weighed, 
we are led to pronounce the aggregate value of the six years’ 
training in these two cases as higher than any results that have 
come to our notice under the system which entirely discards 
articulation. This conclusion is in accordance with expectations 
we had been led to entertain by what appeared in an examina- 
tion of European schools in 1867, and sustains the opinions re- 
corded in a report we had the honor to make at that time. 

That there may be no misapprehension as to the scope of the 
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judgment just announced, it should be said that it applies only 
to such deaf-mutes as the two whose attainments we have 
under discussion. Their success is by no means to be taken as 
proving what may be done with the mass of deaf-mutes. That 
they are to be regarded as exceptional cases is sustained by an 
authority no less distinguished than that of Moritz Hill, of Weis- 
senfels, Germany, now retired from his profession after a half- 
century of successful labor in teaching the deaf and dumb strictly 
on the system which makes articulation the prominent feature. 

Mr. Hill, in 1867, expressed the following opinions in answer 
to queries presented to him by the writer of this paper : 

“Out of one hundred pupils, eighty-five are capable, when 
leaving the school, of conversing on commonplace subjects with 
their teachers, family, and intimate friends. Sixty-two can do 
so easily. 

‘Out of one hundred pupils, eleven can converse readily with 


strangers on ordinary subjects. Many others learn to do this 
after quitting school.’* 


Eleven per cent. only of deaf-mutes of all sorts, including, 
therefore, the semi-mute and the semi-deaf, are claimed by one 
of the greatest of living teachers of articulation as “being able 
to converse readily with strangers on ordinary subjects” when 


they leave school. Allowing that double this number “learn to 
do this after quitting school,” by reason of their increased inter- 
course with strangers, we have remaining 67 per cent., or a full 
two thirds majority, of deaf-mutes of all sorts, who, after all the 
help that can be given them in schools founded on the articula- 
tion basis, can never hope to do more in oral speech than “‘ con- 
verse on commonplace subjects with their teachers, family, and 
intimate friends ;” and in this number we include 15 per cent. 
who cannot hope to do even so much as this. 

Commenting on these facts in our report of 1867, we ex- 
pressed ourselves as follows, and the conviction then recorded 
remains unchanged : 


‘We are inclined seriously to question the desirableness of 
continuing instruction in speech during a series of years when 
no higher result can be expected than to enable the pupil to 
converse on commonplace subjects with his teachers, family, and 


* According to statistics gathered recently in this country, the semi-mute 
and semi-deaf, taken together, constitute about 10 per cent. of the aggre- 
gate body of deaf-mutes of all sorts, 
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intimate friends; for with the instructor he has always the 
much easier and equally precise language of signs or the manual 
alphabet, while the family and intimate friends can with little 
effort acquire facility in dactylology; and this their interest in 
their mute friends will naturally lead them to do.” 


A negative answer to our third question will follow naturally 
from what has already appeared in the discussion of the first 
two inquiries. 

And at the same time we cannot too strongly urge the im- 
portance of teaching articulation and lip-reading to all who give 
fair promise of attaining success therein; and lest some deaf- 
mute, capable of securing this valuable acquisition, should fail 
of doing so through inadvertence, the capacity of all should be 
experimentally ascertained before he or she is pronounced hope- 
lessly dumb. 

That the semi-deaf and the semi-mute should have the benefit 
of thorough instruction in speech and lip reading does not re- 
quire argument, and their advantages, other things being equal, 
over the congenitally and totally deaf are very great in this 
feature of their education. : 

In the Northampton school, as in many European institutions 
where articulation is made a prominent feature, it is attempted 
to dispense with the language of signs, and the use of the manual 
alphabet is forbidden. 

We think this isa mistaken policy, persistence in which cannot 
fail to involve serious disadvantages. 

In this opinion, so far as it relates to the sign-language, we 
are sustained by Mr. Hill, to whom we have already referred. 

In his well-known work, ‘* Der Gegenwiirtige Zustand des 
Taubstummen-Bildungswesens in Deutschland,’ Mr. Hill pre- 
sents the following unequivocal declarations, in speaking of 
those who pretend that in the ‘German method ” every species 
of pantomimic language is proscribed : 

“Such an idea must be attributed to malevolence or to un- 
pardonable levity. This pretence is contrary to nature and 
repugnant to the rules of sound educational science. If this 
system were put into execution, the moral life, the intellectual 
development of the deaf and dumb would be inhumanly ham- 
pered. It would be acting contrary to nature to forbid the 
deaf-mute a means of expression employed by even hearing and 
speaking persons. * * * It is nonsense to dream of de- 


priving him of this means until he is in a position to express 
himself orally. * * * Even in teaching, itself, we cannot lay 
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aside the language of gestures, (with the exception of that which - 
consists in artificial signs and in the manual alphabet, two ele- 
ments proscribed by the German school,) the language which 
the deaf-mute brings with him to school, and which ought to 
serve as a basis for his education. To banish the language of 
natural signs from the school-room, and limit ourselves to artic- 
ulation, is like employing a gold key which does not fit the lock 
of the door we would open, and refusing to use the iron one 
made for it. * * * At the best, it would be drilling the 
deaf-mute, but not moulding him intellectually or morally. 
Where is the teacher who can conscientiously declare that he 
has discharged his duty in postponing moral and religious edu- 
cation until he can impart it by means of articulation ? 

“Although the use of the language of pantomime acts, in 
several respects, in an unfavorable manner on the teaching of 
articulation, it ought to be remembered that institutions for the 
deaf and dumb are not created solely to impart this latter kind 
of instruction; their object is much more extensive, and they 
have to meet wants which depend on education taken in its 
entirety.” 

We would direct especial attention to the closing sentence 
quoted from Mr. Hill and his clear statement of the true ob- 
ject of institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

We learned from Miss Rogers that a means of communication 
between her pupils and their teachers, as well as among them- 
selves, by writing in the air, had come into use. This was 
regarded as more desirable than the manual alphabet, for the 
reason (and this was the only one given) that it could easily be 
resorted to as a means of communication between deaf-mutes 
and those who had never learned the manual alphabet. 

That writing in the air may often be found a convenient means 
of communication between deaf-mutes and speaking people when 
no other can be resorted to we are ready to admit; but to ac- 
cept it in a school for the education of deaf-mutes as a substitute 
for the manual alphabet scems to us hardly more reasonable 
than to prefer an artificial limb to a natural one, or to choose 
the little child’s method of printing letters rather than the free 
and rapid swing of an accomplished penman. 

By using the finger-alphabet arranged for one hand, words 
may be intelligibly expressed with a rapidity four times as great 
as that of the fastest writing. Greater precision, too, will be 
secured in using dactylology than in air-writing, and we can see 
no possible impediment to progress in articulation growing out 
of the use of the manual alphabet that would not equally at- 
tach to writing in the air, 
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It is admitted by Miss Rogers, as by all disciples of Hei- 
nicke, that “ natural signs” must be used to a certain extent, 
even in articulating schools. It is to the “ language of signs ” 
that most teachers of articulation take exception, the use of | 
which they prohibit in their schools. 

We are disposed to believe that the usefulness and efficiency 
of the Northampton Institution and all similar schools would 
be increased by the judicious introduction of the “language of 
signs’ among teachers and pupils, and we trust we commit no 
breach of courtesy when we ask if the judgment of those who 
have been familiar with this much-abused medium of commu- 
nication from their infancy, who have used it for a lifetime of 
intimate intercourse with deaf-mutes, may not be as well enti- 
tled to respect as the ipse dixit of such as have never attempted 
to learn the language, much less to master it. 

We must not close this paper without mentioning the name 
of the late John Clarke, Esq., of Northampton, through whose 
munificent benefactions, amounting to more than two hundred 
thousand dollars, the school of Miss Rogers has been sustained 
on a more liberal scale than most of the older institutions in 
this country. The institution very properly bears the name of 
its most prominent patron, and will be known as the Clarke 
Institution for Deaf-Mutes. 

In noting the results of the systems of instruction pursued in 
the Clarke Institution, it would be premature to undertake to 
speak with any fullness of the Bell method of “ Visible Speech.” 

This important invention is due to Prof. A. Melville Bell, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and has been introduced into this coun- 
try by his son, A. Graham Bell, lately appointed professor of 
vocal physiology in the Boston University. 

The process provides for a representation of sounds, not as 
in the usual alphabets, by arbitrary symbols, but by actual sym- 
bolic illustrations of the action of the vocal organs. 

The invention has been adopted by Miss Rogers, and early 
results indicate a marked success as probably in store for the 
future. 

Other schools for the deaf and dumb besides that at North- 
ampton are making trial of the “ Visible Speech” method, and 
a convention in the interest of its general introduction was held 
in January, 1874, at Worcester, Massachusctts. 

This meeting seems to have been little more than an effort to 
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bring the Bell method into public notice, and few results or re 
ports of results were presented. 

Teachers of deaf-mutes, generally, are disposed tu accept this 
new process of teaching articulation to the deaf as an important 
contribution to the existing means of educating this class of 
persons, and it is believed that within a very few years it will 
find wide acceptance and approval. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF OUR METHOD OF TEACHING.—I. 
BY D. GREENBERGER, NEW YORK 


Tue following school exercise. which was given to a class cf 
pupils of an average standing of two years and three months at 
the Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes in 
New York, may serve as an illustration of the method in use at 
this school. 

Subject—Lesson LY of Richard Edwards Analytical First 
Reader, p. 84, commencing, ** Henry's mother lost the key of 
the front door; so Henry had to go for the locksmith.” 

While one of the pupils reads this sentence aloud, the rest of 
the class watch his lips. and the teacher corrects any mispro 
nunciation or faulty articulatiou: then the following questiors 
are asked : 

Whose mother lost the key? Did you ever lose something? 
What was it yon lost? Did you feel glad about it?) How did 
you feel? 

Now the pupils are also taught the meaning and proper use 
of the expressions. ty Joel glad. SOrrY. annoyed, happy. mit 
happy, well, ill, ete.. ete. 

‘How do you suppose Henry's mother felt about the loss of 
her key? Where did she lose it? What do you suppose she 
did when she discovered that she had lost it? (Explain the 
verbs to search, to seek. to look for.) Did she find it again ve 
Did you ever find something’? If you should find my pen- 
knife in the yard, would you keep it ? 

How did Henry's mother lose the key? (One of our pupils 
said in answer to this question: I suppose there was a hole in 
her pocket, and the key fell through it. Another said: T think 
she pulled it out with her handkerchief. ) 

Answers to such questions as this—whether the pupil be able 
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to frame them himself in spoken language without the aid of 
his teacher, or whether the latter has to supply the words—im- 
prove the mute’s mind very much. The question, ‘‘ Whose 
mother lost the key?” contains already every word but one 
that appears in the sentence forming the answer, and the collo- 
cation is also the same in both question and answer: the latter 
may, therefore, be framed almost mechanically after the ques- 
tion with but little thought on the part of the pupil, because 
all he has to do is to substitute the noun for the interrogative 
pronoun whose. But in the question, “How did Henry's 
mother lose the key?” there is nothing to guide the pupil in 
the construction of the answer. To reply, he must first form 
an original thought, in expressing which he has an opportunity 
of applying his previously-acquired knowledge of spoken lan- 
guage. Should his command of language be insufficient to en- 
able him to express his idea, then the teacher, in supplying the 
necessary words, adds to the mute’s vocabulary expressions 
which he, the teacher, will have no difficulty in explaining, as 
the idea is in the pupil's mind /e/ore the words are given to 
him. Exercises in which the pupils have to reproduce words 
and phrases which were previously acquired by them are, in a 
pedagogical point of view, fully as important as the imparting 
of new forms of expression. Advanced pupils have many op- 
portunities to exercise the faculty of expressing thought in 
spoken language, viz., writing compositions, carrying on con- 
versations, etc. Pupils of the grade for which the exercises in 
question are intended are not able to write compositions and 
the like; the only means, therefore, of making them apply their 
acquired stock of language is to ask them what we might per- 
haps term indirect questions. 

For the benefit of those pupils who did not comprehend the 
meaning of the word how, in the sentence, “* How did Henry's 
mother lose the key?” the following illustrations were given : 
How do you get home? (Do you walk, or ride in the car, or 
travel by boat? ete., etc.) A boy is on the top of the fence ; 
how did he get there? A bird is sitting on the branch of a tree: 
how did it get there? A bad boy broke the window: how did 
he break it? That man’s leg is broken; how did he break it? 
How do people get across a river? How does the laundress 
dry the wet clothes? How do you dry your hands when they 
are wet? How are the buttons fastened to your coat? How 
do you fasten your neck-tie? What color is thesky? How do 
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you know that it is blue? Is vinegar sour? How do you know 
that it is sour’ Ts this board rough or smooth? How did you 
find it out? 

“ Henry had to go,” Has to—must.) 

A scholar has to - _—, (the pupils are required to fill out the 
blanks.) A laborer has to ——-. A servant has to . & 
laundress has to ---. A minister, a clerk, a soldier, a con- 
ductor. a letter-carrier, a messenger, a janitor, a gardener, a 
policeman, a seamstress, a teamster, a fireman, etc., ete. Who 
has to study lessons’? Who has to take medicine? Your pen 
cil is dull: what have you to do? Your coat is ripped: what 
have you to do’? Your boots are worn out: what have you to 
do? This room is too warm; what has to be done ? 

What did Henry have to do? (He had to go for the lock- 
smith.) Who sent him to the locksmith’s? What did his 
mother say tohim’? To ascertain if our pupils understand the 
meaning of such verbs as to seud, to offer, to scold, to warn, to 
praise, ete., ete.. we not only require them to give the proper 
sign for the action of sending, ete.. but we also make them supply 
the respective phrases that we actually use in sending somebody 
to a certain place or for a certain thing: as, for example, The 
mother sends the child to bed=—she says. Go to bed. Ma. A. 
sent his boy with a note to Mr. B.’s——Mr. A. said to his boy. 
Take this note to Mr. B.'s. Miss G. sent John to the post office 
for 10 cents’ worth of postage-stamps—she said. John, go to 
the post office, and get me, etc. The mother offers an apple to 
her child—she says, Do you want this apple, Katie? A kind 
boy offers to carry a little girls heavy basket—he says, Shall 
I carry this heavy basket for you? A gentleman offers his guest 
some meat—he says. May I help you to a piece of meat ? 

Did Henry obe¥ his mother? A boy who obeys—an obedient 
boy. A boy who disobeys-=a disobedient boy. 

What did Henry say to the locksmith? What do you think 
the locksmith said to Henry ? 

Such questions as the two last named, reyuiring interlocutory 
phrases as answers, we make use of as often as practicable, to 
inake the deaf-mute acquainted with conversational language. 

With the aid of the teacher the following short dialogues were 
formed by our pupils: 

Henry and His Mother. 


Henry. What are you looking for, mother ? 
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Mother. I am looking for the key. 
HT. Which key ? 
The key of the front door. 
Where did you keep it ? 
I kept it in this pocket. 
Is it gone ? 
Yes, it is. 
Perhaps you left it in the store where you bought your 
voods. 
M. Run back and see if I left it there. You may also look 
for it on the street through which we passed. 
HT. Yes, I will. 
VW. Go as fast as you can: don't keep me waiting long. 
/7. T will try to return very soon. 
VW. (to H., returning.) Well, did you find it? 
HT. No, ma’am, I could not find it. 
That is too bad. 
What can we do now? 
You have to go and eall a locksmith. 
Where is the nearest locksmith’s shop ? 
There is one in John street, corner of Broad street. 
I know where that is. 
Wry and the Locksmith. 
Good morning, sir. 
£. Good morning. What do you wish” 
HI. Please come to our house and open the front door. My 
mother lost the key to it. 
L. Where do you live ? 
H. We live at No. 81 -—— street. 
ZL. That cannot be very far from here: 
Hf. No; only six blocks. 
L. I will go with you when I have tinished this lock and key. 
HI. Could you perhaps come at once? 
L. I could, if you are in a great hurry. 


/1. My mother is anxious to get into the house as soon as pos 
sible 


L. Well, then, 1 will go with you directly. 

Uur pupils take great interest in such short dialogues. of 
which the above are specimens. They have to copy them neatly 
in a book and commit them to memory. 
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We do not wish to be understood that exercises, so numerous 
and extensive as those described herein, are given in connection 
with every sentence which our pupils read ; not every phrase con 
tained in the Reader which we use suggests such a variety of ex- 
ercises as the particular sentence which we selected for this ocea- 
sion—and, even if that were the case. we would not pursue such 
a slow course. for fea: that our scholars might lose their interest 
in the subject under discussion: though, according to the rule. 
“gon multa, sed multum, such a slow course could only result 


beneficially to the deaf-mute. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
BY HENRY WINTER SYLE. M. A., NEW YORK. 


Tue best foundation for discussion looking to practical im- 
provement is the free interchange of notes of actual experience. 
[ therefore beg to lay before my colleagues interested in pro 
viding reading matter for their pupils some results reached in 
the course of five or six years’ attentive and practical study of 
the subject. 

In this paper I propose to speak only of libraries for the 
immediate use of pupils. The character of collections of books 
for the use of teachers and other officers must be largely deter- 
mined by local considerations, such as the accessibility of good 
public libraries ina neighboring town. Still, the principle that 
a library maintained at the expense of an educational institution 
should be such as to minister obviously, if not directly, to the 
needs of the pupils, must govern the nature of such collections: 
and of the consequences of this principle T may speak at a 
future time. 

The first point evidently is, the selection of books. In this 
we need continually to remind ourselves that the great major- 
ity of our pupils have a very limited acquaintance with lan- 
guage. Perhaps the way in which we are most liable to be 
misled is when the general intelligence displayed by our pupils 
leads us insensibly into acting as if we thought they were as 
familiar with the phrases in which we instinctively express ideas 
as they are with the ideas themselves. 

Aga‘n, it is true that as deaf-mutes come to us utterly igno- 
rant of language, and as we have to teach them in a limited time, 
and under the restraints of school, what hearing children pick 
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up unconsciously at home and in the play-ground, it is advis 
able to adopt some arbitrary plan or other, and to dwell upon 
each particular phrase or construction until it is mastered; and 
thus somewhat of formality must be imparted to our early exer- 
cises in language. But the sooner and the more freely the pu- 
pil is introduced to books written for hearing children the bet 
ter, for the phrases thus picked up will be such as are of most 
use in daily intercourse, and their miscellaneous character, how 


ever sorely it may vex the soul of a teacher who goes by rule, 


is the only way of escape from the stiffness so observable in 
“the deaf-mute style.” 

We need, therefore, first and most of all, abundance of books 
on every-day topics, in the simplest language that can be framed, 
and yet be pure and idiomatic English. Each subject should 
be treated very briefly to avoid creating weariness and disgust, 
which are fatal to the formation of a taste for reading. It is a 
comparatively advanced pupil only who will take pleasure in a 
connected narrative of the length and character of the Sunday- 
school books a hearing child will run through in an evening or 
two. And there should be plenty of illustrations. 

The whole history of politics shows that men who cannot 
read are yet profoundly influenced by pictures. Recent years 
have afforded notable instances of the power of clever carica- 
ture. To the deaf and dumb almost all avenues of knowledge 
are closed save that of the eye, and necessarily confined with- 
in the bounds of school-grounds they lose many sights familiar 
to the hearing. Hence the exceeding value of good illustra- 
tions. Indeed, for beginners I consider them of far more im- 
portance than the letterpress. A child can glean many ideas 
from a picture, and associate them with a word or two printed 
below, or pointed out by a teacher or a more advanced com 
panion. And our great object is to persuade our pupils that 
pleasure is to be derived from books, and thus induce in them 
a habit of seeking it thence. 

The numerous quarto “indestructible books” published in 
London, (mostly by Routledge & Sons, Warne & Co., and the 
Religious Tract Society,) with full-page illustrations in vivid 
colors, are the delight of our children, even of those in their 
second or third years. Hardly less attractive, though to be de- 
ferred till a few months after entering school, are the various 
18mo ‘picture books” issued by the last-named publishers, 
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aud by the American Tract Society, and having a cut on each 
page, or on each alternate page. and a few lines in large type 
below or opposite. 

Here I must draw attention to the excellence of the publica. 
tions of the American Tract Society. In a prolonged and 
thorough exploration of the leading publishing houses of New 
York I have found a larger number of books suited to our wants 
on their shelves than anywhere else. Fifty dollars will there 
buy twice that number of separate volumes which are eagerly 
read by pupils in from their first to their third or fourth year : 
and many of these books I would duplicate in preference to 
seeking similar ones elsewhere. 

Books of a higher class, but still suited to our requirements, 
are not so readily found. They must be picked up one by one: 
and I cannot recommend the stock of any one publisher pre- 
eminently. With so great a variety of subjects to be consid- 
ered, and such diverse tastes to be catered for, should I attempt 
to speak at all at length of them I could hardly stop short of 
giving a complete list of all the books I have myself selected or 
have seen selected by my friends. And yet my list would prove 


very incomplete, and doubtless one equally extensive and equally 


good, but entirely different, could be prepared in the same way. 
In lieu, therefore, of dwelling on this topic, I would suggest 
that every one who can, of personal knowledge, recommend 
books as suited to the deaf and dumb should send a list to the 
Belleville Convention, to be placed on view in the proposed 
exhibition of text-books and school appliances; an exhibition 
to which I look forward as one of the happiest features of the 
occasion. 

The highest grade of books to be placed in the pupils’ li- 
brary must be determined by the extent to which the course of 
study is carried. But since the extreme limit of this will, even 
in the largest schools, vary from year to year, as the individuals 
composing the highest class change, it is best to draw the line 
dividing the teachers’ library from that for the pupils rather 
below this extreme, and allow the members of the highest class 
to take books from the former. An additional privilege is thus 
created to enhance the distinctions which make admission to 
the highest class an object of ambition. Besides, when the 
appropriation for each library is fixed, and that for the pupils 
is, as usual, much the smaller, it can be made to go further, 
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since, with the same money, a larger number of books can be 
bought of a low than of a high grade. and a larger circle of read 
ers thus benefited. 

Also, expenditure for books of the higher grades, but of tran 
sient interest, or not likely to be often in request for reference. 
can be avoided when the institution has a right to draw books 
from a public library—as the New York Institution has, by the 
donation of twenty-three shares in the Mercantile Library, on 
which the same number of books can he taken out at a time— 
by admitting to a share in this privilege all the pupils who can 
benefit by it. The number of these can never be large, and 
while they thus enjoy a greater variety, the draft on the money 
available for simpler books is greatly lessened. 

The next point to he considered is, how the hooks ean best be 
distributed. 

Rach teacher is unquestionably the best judge of the reading 


proper for his own pupils. No one else can so well know what 
each is able to understand, and what each most needs. A pupil. 
also, is greatly encouraged by the interest shown by his teacher. 


and is more ready to confess that there are hard places, and to 
ask explanation. To the teacher himself the knowledge what 
each of his class is reading and has read is of value, as enabling 
him to add interest and variety to the exercises of the school 
room by judicious allusions, even if he does not make question 
ing upon the books on hand a regular part of those exercises. 
And when the teachers are familiar with the state of the library. 
they will be better able to suggest additions. 

It is, therefore, highly desirable that the teachers should assist 
their, pupils in selecting books. If, instead of this being left 
to their voluntary action, it is made a part of their prescribed 
duties, it seems most convenient to have each visit the library 
with his class in turn, at some fixed time during school-hours : 
such a rotation being observed that each class shall have an 
equal chance of obtaining the most desirable books. 

As we come to the more advanced classes, however, more heed 
needs to be paid to the fact that work voluntarily undertaken is 
more cheerfully performed than that prescribed; a pupil, in 
general, will take greater interest in reading a book of his own 
selection than one assigned him by superior authority. The 
latter is apt to be regarded as a task, and to be treated as tasks 
are—slighted. or taken up reluctantly and with distaste. More 
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freedom of selection is therefore to be allowed to the older 
pupils. Indeed, at New York very satisfactory results were ob 
tained when the pupils were permitted to choose for themselves. 
subject to only such restrictions as the librarian saw fit to im 
pose. 

Moreover, the day when pupils most need fresh reading mat- 
ter and are most desirous of it is Sunday—a day which, alas! 
with all we have done, (surely not all we can do,) drags most 
heavily. It is not reasonable to expect children to be contented. 
nor can we look for much spiritual profit, when we keep them 
seated in the sitting-room two hours at a stretch studying, with- 
ont the diversion of movement allowed in school, and with no 
one to appeal to for explanations but an officer who has ample 
need for vigilance to preserve order, and then send them into 
the chapel twice, an hour at a time, to sit with folded arms and 
look at the lecturer—or sleep: filling up the whole remainder 
of the sacred day with listless dawdling about. They then seek 
books from the library with most avidity, and it should surely 
be thrown open to them. whether their own teachers can be 
present or not. 

[ have alluded to the choice of reading books as being an 
educational measure coming within the scope of a teacher's 
duty. It is a question to what extent general reading should 
be permitted in the class room. With the alternation of school. 
work, and meals so nearly filling up the day, very little leisure 
is left for voluntary reading. and I think we should make time 
to teach our pupils Aor to read. There is no habit more wor. 
thy of encouragement, no art better deserving to be taught. 
Yet there are many other claims upon the few hours to be spent 
in school: and once an interest in reading has been aroused, it 
may be best, as.a friend suggests, to allow only enough of it to 
keep up the interest and excite a desire for more that will de 
mand satisfaction in leisure hours. There are, too, a few with 
whom our great anxiety is to check rather than foster devotion 
to books, lest other duties be neglected. 

The above are the principal points the subject presents ; sev- 
eral minor ones occur which may be dismissed with brief mention. 
The librarian should be a permanent officer, and will probably 
best be chosen from among the teachers ; and on many accounts 
it is preferable the same man should have charge of both the 
pupils’ and the teachers’ libraries. It is well, however, to enlist 
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some of the older pupils as assistants, if care be taken not to 
entrust them with too great responsibility, nor to make the 
work too onerous ; volunteers should be taken if possible. 

One of the greatest troubles connected with a medium sized 
but growing library is the system of cataloguing. After try- 
ing several plans, I have abandoned the attempt to bring all 
the books of the same class together on the same shelf and in 
numerical order, and have adopted the plan of numbering the 
books as they were added to the library, arranging each fresh 
lot by subjects in a general way, but relying mostly upon a 
second catalogue divided into departments, by reference to 
which one can see what books are available on any given topic. 

Books certainly last longer, and are less liable to injury and 
more readily recognized as the property of the library, when 
covered. Yet it has often seemed to me it was a pity to dis- 
guise in brown paper an elegantly-Lound book, if I could be 
sure of its falling into good hands ; and the gay covers of many 
juvenile books are a potent charm to attract little readers. 

If I have not yet spoken of newspapers, it was not from any 
lack of appreciation. A smal] sum spent annually for the lead- 
ing illustrated papers, besides giving precision to ideas of cur 
rent events, will provide « valuable permanent addition to the 
library; for the numbers when collected in binders (such as 
Conant’s) form volumes of never-failing interest. 

Throughout all our efforts to provide means profitably to 
occupy the minds committed to our charge runs the thought 
that we are preparing them for the time when they must be in 
a great measure isolated and self-dependent. No better prepara 
tion for this time can be imparted than a fondness for the 
best class of reading; no part of our labors is better deserv 
ing of care and exertion than to excite and encourage such a 
fondness. 


THE FIRST DECADE OF THE NATIONAL DEAF-MUTE 
COLLEGE.* 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON, 


On the 8th of April, 1864, Abraham Lincoln, then President 
of the United States, signed the following act of Congress: 


* An address delivered on Presentation Day, the Tenth Anniversary of 
‘the College, April 15, 1874. 
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~ Be it enucted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the board of directors of the Columbia Institution for the In- 
struction of the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and empowered to grant and confirm such 
degrees in the liberal arts and sciences to such pupils of the 
institution, or others, who, by their proficiency in learning, or 
other meritorious distinction, they shall think entitled to them, 
as are usually granted and conferred in colleges, and to grant 
to such graduates diplomas or certificates, sealed and signed in 
such manner as said board of directors may determine, to an- 
thenticate and perpetuate the memory of such graduation.” 

When this act was before the Senate for consideration its 
passage was objected to on the ground that the measure pro 
posed was without precedent. A distinguished senator opposed 
the bill because ‘it would empower this institution for the edu- 
cation of deaf-mutes to confer degrees in the arts and sciences 
the same as in Harvard University or Yale College.” 

Another prominent senator said: * I think it will rather make 
the institution ridiculous to give it the power to confer literary 
or scientific degrees, whereas I think it would be very proper 
to give it the power to confer some degree that may be framed 
or invented for the deaf and dumb.” 

But there were senators who well understood the purpose of 
this institution to establish a department of so high a grade 
that its graduates might properly receive degrees in the arts 
and sciences. 

These gentlemen explained to the satisfaction of the Senate 
what was intended to be done under the operation of the pend- 
ing bill, and it was passed without a dissenting vote. 

The House concurred in the action of the Senate without 
objection, and, with the signature of the President, the first 
chapter in the history of this college was completed. 

Two months later public exercises were held, in which the 
purposes and objects of the Deaf-Mute College were fully set 
forth, and within four days thereafter Congress made an appro 
priation of $26.000 for the enlargement of the grounds of the 
institution. 

In September of the same year the college began its educa- 
tional operations, with seven students. Private benevolence 
supplemented the liberal action of Congress, and there was no 
lack of means for the prosecution of the novel undertaking. 
Doubts were, however, expressed as to the practicability of af- 
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fording collegiate education tv the deaf and dumb, and many 
who did not question the feasibility of the enterprise were quick 
to ask, Cui bono 7 

As the work of the college advanced and its numbers in 
creased, the appeals made to Congress in its behalf called forth 
serious and sometimes vivlent opposition, this amounting, in 
1868, to a prolonged effort on the part of the then leader of the 
House of Representatives to destroy the entire institution. But 
the sympathy and judgment of Congress were not with the ene 
mies of the college. In every struggle the enlightened and lib 
eral counsels of our friends prevailed, and each session of Con 
gress that has passed since the foundation of the college has 
set its seal of unqualified approval on our work. 

We have invited you to join to-day in celebrating our tenth 
auniversary, and it is appropriate that a brief recital should be 
made of the results which have crowned the Jabors of our first 
decade. 

The material prosperity of the institution speaks for itself to 
the eyes of all beholders. Our little lot of two acres has ex- 
panded to a noble domain of one hundred. The frail rustic cot 
tage, through whose slender walls the winter winds whistled 
and the summer sun scorched, has given way to enduring and 
beautiful structures. 

And the liberality of the Government has not stopped here. 
Adequate provision has been made for the employment of com 


petent professors and instructors, thus enabling the college to 
extend its benefits to many whose limited means would not 
have sufficed to meet all the expenses of an advanced course of 


study. 

The seven youths who sought admission ten years ago have 
been followed by one hundred and ten others, these represent 
ing twenty-five States and the Federal District. New England 
has sent twenty-six. the Middle States twenty-four, the South 
twenty-six, and the West forty-one, so that it is almost in exact 
proportion to the population of the several sections of the coun- 
try that the benefits of this single college for deaf-mutes have 
been distributed. 

And is it asked, What are these benefits? It may be replied. 
They are such advantages for mental and moral culture as are 
offered to hearing and speaking youth in their higher semina- 
ries and colleges. 
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Our curriculum of study comprises the higher mathematics. 
the Latin, French, and German languages: the elements of 
natural science, including chemistry, botany, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, mineralogy. physiology. and zoology: a full course of 
English philology, and related studies. with ancient and modern 
history, not omitting proper attention to mental. moral, and 
political science. 

It is too early for us to estimate the full advantages that may 
be eredited to the labors and outlays of our first decade. But 
even the partial results that are before us may be taken as 
affording a rich and encouraging return. Twenty who have 
vone out from the college have been engaged in teaching. Two 
have become editors and publishers of newspapers: three others 
have taken positions connected with journalism. Three have 
entered the civil service of the Government. one of them having 
risen rapidly toa high and responsible position. One. while 
filling a position as instructor in a Western institution, has 
rendered important service to the Coast Survey as a micro 
scopist. Two have taken places in the faculty of their alm: 
mater, and are rendering valuable returns as instructors, where 
they were students but a short time since. Some have gone 
into mercantile and other offices; some have undertaken busi 
ness on their own account. while not a few have chosen agricul- 
tural and mechanical pursuits. in which the advantages of 
thorough mental training will give them a superiority over those 
less educated. 

Six have been called to pass from the life that now is to that 
which is to come, and all these left behind them bright evidence 
that they rightly estimated the true issue of life. 

One of these sainted alumni, who was in our midst two short 
months ago, and who would have borne away the highest honors 
of this day had his life been spared. wrote to his sister a fort 
night before his death. as follows: 

~It will take away half the bitterness of death to have been 
allowed to learn something; to have obtained one glimpse 
across the hills and valleys away off into that promised land of 
perfect knowledge, perfect love, perfect purity, where men no 
longer ‘see through a glass darkly.’ For such I take to be the 
true result of study: the more one learns. the clearer does he 
see God's wondrous goodness. the closer is he drawn to all 
things holy.” 


Our first decade is passed. We can write its history, detail- 
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ing the events of each fleeting month and year: but the full 
measure of its results can only be rightly estimated by Him 
whose intelligence can comprehend eternity and infinity. The 
probable influence in the world for good of the six-score youth 
who have been taught here is far beyond the power of mortal 
computation, for there is an immortality of influence as well as 
of individuality, and the impressions we make on others do 
not die as do the wavelets of sound in the air, or those of water 
on lake or river. But the most important fact of all in the his 
tory of our first decade is that it is only the first, and not the 
last. While we have cause to rejoice to-day over the fruit of 
labor past, our greatest reason for congratulation arises from 
the hopes we are permitted to entertain for the future. 

The college for the deaf and dumb is no longer an experi 
ment. Its continued existence is no longer problematical. 
Laws of the United States are its endowment. Lands and 
buildings held in the name of the Government form its perma- 
nent abiding-place. The representatives of our States and peo- 
ple in five Congresses have pledged the nation to its support. 
Humanly speaking, we may regard its perpetuity as insured. 
For this, and all it suggests of good to be wrought during the 
decades and centuries yet before us. let us give thanks to-day 
to Him who while on earth wrought miracles that the deaf 
might hear and the dumb speak: who is now working greater 
wonders even than those, and who shall in the fulness of time 
rule all hearts and join all hands in charity and peace. 


REPORTS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

WE have received the recent reports of the American, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky.-Virginia, Indiana, Geor 
gia, Louisiana, Wisconsin, Lowa, Mississippi, Texas, Columbia. 
Alabama, California, St. Mary's, Minnesota, New York Improved 
Instruction, Clarke, Maryland, Nebraska, Boston, West Virginia, 
Maryland Colored, Halifax, Ontario, and Montreal Protestant 
Institutions. Following the course adopted last year, we review 
them by topics, selecting only those subjects which seem to be 


of the most general importance. 
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THE CENSUS OF 1870) 
The reports this year furnish additional evidence of the errors 
of the census. We quote only from those in which definite state 
ments are made and figures are given: 


Mr. Hupzarp,* of Massachusetts.—“A member of the corpo- 
ration, (Mr. F. B. Sanborn.) who some years ago prepared a par 
tial list of the Massachusetts deaf-mutes, has lately been re- 
quested to revise and verify this list, adding to it the names of 
such as might be found now living in the State, and striking off 
those who have died cr removed since 1868, when his first list 
was completed. This work has been carefully done for the 
greater portion of the State, and a new list prepared, which 
contains about 1,100 names, or more than twice as many as were 
returned in the United States census of 1870.” 

Mr. McCoy, of Virginia.—* Comparing the names given on 
the census-rolls with my list of applications for the last two 
years, I find that out of the ninety-eight on my list, (seventy- 
five deaf-mutes and twenty-three blind,) only eighteen, (thirteen 
deaf-mutes and five blind.) or less than one-fifth, appear on the 
census returns. 

Mr. McWuorter, of Lowisiana.—* Of thirty-two deaf-mutes 
over four and under twenty-five years of age found during the 
past year, three only were enumerated in the census. Not one 
of the pupils who entered this year was enumerated ; three of 
the twelve who entered last year, and four of eleven who entered 
the year before last, were enumerated.” 


CAUSES OF DEAFNESS. 


The Ohio and Indiana reports give the causes of deafness, so 
far as ascertained, of all the pupils who have been educated in 
these institutions: the Kentucky and Halifax reports give the 
same statistics of the pupils in the institutions during the past 
year: while the Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Minnesota reports give 
them of the pupils admitted since the publication of the last 
previous reports. These make a total of 2,595 cases, of which 
the assigned causes of deafness are as follows: f 
Congenital Measles 
Cause not ascertained .............185 Fever, (not specified).............. 

meningitis) : Accidents 
Sickness, (not specified) pia 34 
Brain fever Whooping-cough . 33 


Pneumonia... 
Inflammation, (not specified)... 67 15 


* President of the corporation of the Clarke Institution. 
+In comp/liay the table some slight changes in nomenclature have been 
made, for the sake of uniformity, 
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Mumps Dysentery 

Diptheria 2 Typhus fever..... 

Inflammation of the brain...... ; White swelling 

Hydrocephalus Use of calomel . 

Teething. ... Congestion of brain. 
Catarrh Mumps and w hooping- cough... ‘ 

Use of quinine. Cholera infantum..... 

Dropsy. Eating jimson seed.............. 


Chills and fever .. © Neuralgia 


Discharges from the ears ; Spinal fever he a 

In respect to the Ohio Institution the above table covers a 
period of forty-five years. and in respect to the Indiana Institu 
tion a period of thirty years, but a majority of all the cases are 
of the last twenty years. The table confirms Mr. MacIntire’s 
statement that while ~ formerly the congenitally deaf were much 
more numerous than those made so by disease, of late years the 
latter class largely predominates.” This will be still more ap 
parent if we compile a table of the causes of deafness of the 
new pupils, (those admitted since the publication of the last 
report.) as we are able to do from the reports of the Pennsy’ 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Towa, Minnesota, and Halifax Institutions. 
These give us a total of 272 pupils, of whom only 88 were bor 
deaf. In this table spotted fever, or cerebro-spinal meningitis. 
comes to the head of the list as the most frequent cause of deaf 
ness. The assigned causes in these 272 cases, mentioning only 
the most prominent. are as follows: 


Scarlet feve-. Other diseases...... 76 
HEREDITARY DEAFNESS. 

Of the 943 pupils who have been in the Indiana Lustitution. 
one was the child of parents both of whom were deaf-mutes, 
und five were the children of parents one of whom, in each case, 
was deaf and dumb, while the other could both hear and speak. 
This, as Mr. MacIntire says, * would seem to indicate that per 
sons marrying, one of whom is deaf and dumb, while the other 
can hear and speak. are more liable to have deaf-mute children 
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than in cases in which both parents are deaf and dumb.” It is 
the reverse, however, of what was shown by Dr. W. W. Turner 
in his paper read before the Washington Conference of Princi- 
pals. According to his statistics, which were drawn from a 
larger number of cases, ‘the proportion of deaf-mute children 


of parents both congenitally deaf was more than three times 
greater than of parents only one of whom was congenitally 
deaf.” * 

CONSANGUINITY OF DEAF-MU'TES, 

Of the thirty-three families represented by the thirty-four 
pupils who entered the Pennsylvania Institution last year, ten 
contained each more than one deaf-mute. Three of them had 
each three, and seven of them each two deaf children. 


Two of the girls had each two brothers who were deaf and dumb. 
One * hada brother anda sister 

Three * * had each a brother who was 

One * had a sister 

One of the boys had asister and a brother who were * 

Two “ * had each a sister who was “ 

One had a brother 

One * had a second cousin on the mother’s side 


The 943 pupils who have been connected with the Indiana 
Institution represented 701 families, in which there were deaf- 
mutes as follows: 

Families 
Families 
Families 
Families in which there were four deaf-mutes..... 
Families in which there were five deaf-mutes 
Families in which there were six deaf-mutes 

THE ORGANIZATION OF AN INSTITUTION. 

Tn all the discussion by our profession of the proper method 
of organization for an institution for the deaf and dumb but one 
opinion has ever been expressed, viz : that each institution should 
have a single head, who should be vested with the entire respon- 
sibility of its management, ,and exercise sole control over all its 
departments. As it is only fair that the other side of the ques- 
tion should be heard also, we extract from the report of Dr. 
Blumenthal, president of the board of trustees of the New York 
Institution for Improved Instruction, a brief statement of the 


*Proceedings of the Washington Conference of Principals, page ‘4. 
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reasons that induced the board to divide the educational and 
domestic departments of that institution : 


“The plan of holding the principal responsible for matters 
belonging strictly to the household department logically involves 
the assumption of his devoting a part of his time and labor to 
such knowledge and supervision thereof as shall enable him to 
carry such accountability. Of course, ‘such time and labor’ 
are lost to the educational department; but worse than this is 
the fact that the attention of the principal is thereby occupied 
and his mind engaged by matters which can just as well be man- 
aged by others, while his own field of duty, especially in deaf- 
mute institutions teaching articulation, is abundantly extensive 
to employ all his thoughts and tax his best energies, if he de- 
sires to comply fully with the demands of duty attached to so 
responsible a position. Another very important reason for such 
division of departments consists in the prevention of the exer- 
cise of autocratic authority. * * * All authority being vested 
in the principal, he controls the situations of his subordinates, 
whether they be matron or teachers, and, if he so pleases, can 
act with almost perfect impunity, so far as any complaints from 
subordinates are concerned. And when, in addition, the posi- 
tion is abused by the retaining of relatives, or others ready to 
yield willing subserviency, the temptation to such abuse is only 
too strong. 

“ By vesting in the principal the right of nominating all his 
teachers or assistants, to be sanctioned and appointed by the 
board, and holding the matron directly responsible to the house 
committee, though, by virtue of her position, subject to the ad- 
vice or suggestions of the principal; by defining as nearly as 
possible the duties of the respective officers toward the insti- 
tution and toward each other, and giving a// the right of appeal 
for final redress at the hands of the board, it is confidently be- 
lieved that a satisfactory amount of conscientious labor and har- 
monious co-operation will be realized.” 


“DUAL INSTITUTIONS. 


Mr. Wilkinson, of California, still advocates the education of 
the deaf and dumb and the blind in the same institution, and 
has received a reinforcement in the person of Dr. §. G. Howe, 
of Boston, who wrote in acknowledgment of Mr. Wilkinson's 
previous report, in which the advantages of union were set 
forth: 

“You speak (page 15) of the benefit to be derived from union 
of mutes and blind in one establishment. I have long held that 
very great mutual advantage might be had from such union. 
I do not believe in large aggregations of defectives; the evils 
thereof are manifest. They are, however, all intensified by the 
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homogeneity of its inmates. It is more objectionable to have 
two hundred mutes or two hundred blind in. one establishment 
than to have one hundred of each class.” 


Mr. Wilkinson adds: 


“I do not care to repeat what I have formerly said in regard 
to the benefits to be derived from this union, but the almost 
universal objection brought up in every discussion of the ques- 
tion is, that the deaf and dumb and blind ought not to be gath- 
ered in one institution, because they are so unlike ; because the 
modes of instruction are different; because they are unlike in 
disposition, and require different apparatus and discipline; in 
short, that there are no points of similarity, and therefore they 
ought to be segregated. 

“To my mind, it is this very unlikeness that makes union de- 
sirable. In natural physics the current of electricity is set in 
motion by connecting opposite poles, and so in moral dynamics 
character is modified in the contact of unlikes. Everybody 
knows the mal-effects of being surrounded by hypochondriacs 
and diseased persons, such as one finds at certain medicinal 
springs. On the contrary, too much stress cannot be laid upon 
the importance of abnormals associating with strong, healthy 
natures. Cheerfulness and change are often the best medicines. 
The theatre is sometimes better than therapeutics. ‘Go and 
see Liston ' used to be Abernethy’s .advice to dyspeptics in the 
day of that celebrated comedian. 

“T have referred in previous pages to some of the evil ten- 
dencies to which the blind are subject, and there are others 
which the experience of each teacher will suggest to him. These 
tendencies are largely due to isolation or segregation of the blind 
asaclass. They are inseparable to institutions of this kind, but 
they may be reduced to a minimum by uniting an opposite ele- 
ment like the deaf and dumb. 

“T therefore do not propose to abandon a conclusion reached 
after mature reflection because certain malign influences have 
for a time worked unhappiness and discontent. As well might 
Dr. Howe, whose venerable years and vast services should have 
protected him from such assaults, abandon the cause of blind 
instruction because he was investigated for ‘cruelty.’ As well 
might Mr. Wait, of the New York Institution, withdraw his val- 
uable services from the profession because a few malcontents 
strove to ruin where they could not rule. As well might the 
Ohio Institution close its doors because its management was 
charged with providing ‘ insufficient diet.’ Half of the physi- 
cal and moral features of modern civilization would still be dor- 
mant in the minds of inventors and philanthropists had heed 
been paid to the discouragements that beset them. To such, ° 
experience of difficulties stimulates to greater exertion: perse- 
cution only nerves the honest purpose.” 
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THE DIFFICULTIES AND THE RESULTS OF INSTRUCTION. 


We quote from the four reports in which these points are most 
fully discussed : 


Mr. Witkinson, of California.—* Visitors to the institution 
frequently ask, ‘ Don’t you find the blind and deaf and dumb 
much more clever than other people?’ Gruff old Sam John- 
son most ungallantly remarked that ‘ woman's preaching is like 
a dog’s walking on his hind legs; it is not done well, but you 
are surprised to find it done at all.’ And so very likely the 
above question is engendered of the surprise with which the 
people witness the reading by the sense of touch, or the thread- 
ing a needle with the tongue, for it is quite noticeable that those 
higher attainments which are really creditable attract very little 
attention. But there is no greater “fallacy than this idea of men- 
tal superiority in the blind or deaf. These misfortunes as ob- 
stacles to intellectual growth are simply appalling. Judicious 
and skilful teaching, united with indomitable energy, ability, 
and pluck on the part of the pupil, may, and often does, pro- 
duce admirable results; but this is only obtained by the ex- 
penditure of great mental and nervous fore ‘e on the part of 
teacher and pupil. 

* The difficulties besetting the progress of the deaf-mute are 
chiefly in the way of language. He comes to us at the age of 

eight or ten years with the elements of thought existing in his 
mind simply as pictures. His means of expressing w ants and 
emotions are those which Mr. Darwin has shown to be common 
with the brute creation. His pantomimes are no more like 
words than is the chatter of birds or the grimaces of a monkey. 
When his motions have been directed into the defined expres. 
sion of thoughts, his signs indicate ideas rather than the arbi- 
trary symbols of speech. He therefore has none of the benefits 
of comparative philology. All spoken languages have certain 
semblances by which, knowing one language, the acquisition of 
others is facilitated. Yet Mr. Hamerton, in his ‘Intellectual 
Life,’ says: ‘A language cannot be thoroughly learned by an 
adult without five years’ residence in the country where it is 
spoken ; and without habits of close observation, a residence of 
twenty years is insufficient.. This is not encouraging, but it is 
the truth. What, then, shall be expected of a deaf-mute, whose 
only opportunities for the acquirement of English are limited 
to the formulas of the class-room, and occasional conversations 
with intelligent friends by pen or pencil? 

“Tt does not follow, from this inability to express himself 
idiomatically even after he has finished his course of study, 
that the deaf-mute is ignorant, althongh Thucydides declares, 
‘to know a thing and not to be able to express it is all one as 

he know it not.) A person may read French or German, 
Latin or Greek, with great facility, and not be able to write or 
think in either language. Indeed, De l’Epée, the founder of 
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deaf-mute instruction, did not hope to make his pupils express 
their own ideas, and chided his co-laborer and successor, Sicard, 
as chimerical for expecting such results. In a letter, dated 
November 25, 1785, the venerable Abbe says: ‘I fear lest you 
be led away by the desire of making metaphysicians of your 
pupils. Do not expect that they can ever express themselves 
in writing; our language is not theirs; theirs is the language 
of signs. Be satisfied that they know how to translate as we 
translate foreign languages, without knowing how to think or 
express ourselves in those languages. And under date of De- 
cember 18, of the same year, he says: ‘Don't flatter yourself 
that your pupils will write French any more than I can write 
Italian, although I translate that language very well.’ The 
good Abbe would be much surprised if he could sit for an hour 
among the advanced classes of any well-regulated institution of 
the present day and read the exercises in history, natural and 
moral philosophy, chemistry, and similar studies, rendered, 
perhaps, in queer, unidiomatic, yet perfectly intelligible phrase- 
ology, and indicating a clear mastery of the subjects. 

‘The first five or six years in a deaf-mute’s school life must 
be mainly devoted to the study of language—to obtaining the 
key that unlocks to him the stores of human learning, as con- 
tained in books. In this pursuit it is not the hundred thousand 
words of the dictionary that confuse the pupil and dishearten 
the teacher, but the different uses to which the same words are 
put, and the different ideas depending simply on conjunction. 

“Take as a simple illustration the word ‘draw.’ The pupil 
is taught that ‘a horse draws a wagon. The pantomime is 
clear, and corresponds with his daily observation. But to his 
surprise the next morning's paper, in its notices, says: ‘The 
concert drew a large house last night, and he has to learn that 
in this use ‘draw’ means to attract, and house means ‘a num- 
ber of people.’ After being taught by pantomime how to ‘draw 
a mug of cider, the ‘Clipper’ informs him that in the late ‘mill’ 
Mike McCoole ‘ drew’ the first blood from his opponent's ‘ mug.’ 
He is told if he is ever so fortunate as to have money on deposit, 
he must ‘draw a check’ before he can get it. He has seen a 
schoolmate ‘ draw a picture, but when the heroine of the mod- 
ern novel ‘draws a sigh, his admiration for the capacities of 
art is increased. A magazine criticism commends the scenes of 
innocence and content which Milton ‘draws,’ but on reference 
to the parlor edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ he finds no illustra- 
tions, or only those which Gustave Doré has made. One must 
confess that the pupil has enough already to confuse him, but 
when in addition he is told that ‘a ship draws water,’ ‘a cook 
draws a fowl, ‘a waiter draws a cork,’ ‘money draws interest,’ 
and ‘a minister draws comparisons and inferences,’ he con- 
cludes in despair that the conundrums of language, like poor 
Dundreary’s ‘ widdles,’ are things ‘ which no fellah, especially a 
deaf-mute fellah, can find out.) When to these numerous signi- 
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fications the modifying adverbs ‘in,’ ‘out,’ ‘off, ‘on, ‘up,’ 
‘back,’ ete., are added, and when it is remembered that every 
peculiar use of a word must be made a special subject of in- 
struction, and retained by a special effort of memory, a key-hole 
perception may be obtained of the work involved in the educa- 
tion of a deaf-mute.” 

Mr. Weep, of Wisconsin. There is a misapprehension in 
many minds respecting the time allowed in the institute as com- 
pared with that in public schools generally. A moment's 
thought should correct the error. The relative time in the in- 
stitute is really shorter. A child comes to us ten years of age. 
It is true he has had an existence of ten years, during which 
his physical being has had a corresponding development. But 
in almost every other respect there has been no maturing pro- 
cess. The phrase, ‘ten years, applied to an ordinary child in- 
cludes much besides mere age and physical development. If 
this be all, we pronounce his condition abnormal. With that 
decade of years we associate knowledge—of men, of things, of 
Deity—knowledge acquired by /anguwage, understood in its 
simpler forms from infancy; language spoken almost from in- 
fancy, and fAeard through ten years of hourly communication 
with hundreds of others, from whom he receives constant in- 
struction. At ten years of age that child has been in the school 
of life nearly the whole period. Now let him spend five hours 
a day in a school-house, under special teachers, for two years, 
and through life it will be said of him that he had only two 
years of schooling, though practically he had four times that 
number. His education was in progress, though his school 
period, in its technical sense, was very limited. 

“So, then, it is a most serious error to compare as equivalent 
a term of years in the institute with a term of corresponding 
number in a hearing and speaking school. To place the deaf- 
mute on an equality with his more fortunate companions would 
require an extension of the institute school-period beyond the 
limit which the noblest generosity of the State could be ex- 
pected to exercise towards its unfortunate children, who, after 
all that can be done for them, must remain the children of mis- 
fortune still. But notwithstanding this, there has been solved 
again and again within the twenty-one years of the history of 
this institute what was once a problem—whether deafness is an 
insurmountable barrier to mental improvement and general 
training ; whether isolation must be the perpetual condition of 
the deaf-mute; whether the ordinary relations between man 
and man could exist between the deaf-mute and his fellow; 
whether he could be made to understand the true aims of life 
and immortality, and be effectually aided in securing them.” 

Mr. Foster, of Pennsylvania.—*In regard to the pupils who 
left the institution at the close of the last session, it is gratify- 
ing to be able to state that all of those who had completed their 
full term were returned to their homes in possession of a suffi- 
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cient amount of education to fit them to become self-supporting, 
useful members of society, and to go on adding to their-stores 
of information and their knowledge of language by reading and 
intercourse with others. Could one, by an effort of imagina- 
tion, see these young people in the precise condition they would 
now be if they had never been at school, and contrast what 
would have been with what is, the change wrought in them by 
the education and training they have received would appear to 
amount almost to a transformation. And yet it is probable 
that few of them could write a single page of composition with- 
out making more or fewer mistakes; and it is very likely that 
one observing their ordinary conversation would find that the 
topics which seemed to interest them the most were of a very 
trivial kind: in fact, that their conversation was very much like 
that one would hear on the street or in the drawing-room by 
listening to the talk of young people possessed of all their facul- 
ties. It must not, therefore, be inferred that those who have 
had the conduct of the education of these pupils are altogether 
satisfied with the attainments they have made. Every teacher 
whose heart is in his work of course aims to give his pupils a 
perfect command of language; and when he sees how far short 
of this most of them come, he is apt to be dissatisfied and dis- 
couraged; to blame himself for errors he never committed, and 
to consider that much of his labor has been wasted. It seems 
needless to say that this is in every way a wrong view of the 
matter. The truth is, some things ae impossible. Deafness 
implies something. It implies deprivation—imperfection ; and 
no amount of instruction—of labor and pains—can fully make 
up the deficiency. Why complain because we cannot accom- 
plish impossibilities? Why find fault with the nature of things? 
Why not look on the bright side, and rejoice that we are able 
to accomplish so much? Deaf-mutes can be and are educated, 
and it is a fact not to be disputed that a great many of them— 
nay, most of them—when they leave our institutions and re- 
turn to their homes have more knowledge on most subjects— 
have more desire for knowledge, and can write and spell more 
correctly, and are altogether better educated and accomplished 
than the generality of the people of their own age among whom 
they are to live. Instead, then, of complaining that we ac- 
complish so little, if we would only consider the tremendous 
difficulties deaf-mutes have to encounter, and the obstacles they 
have constantly to surmount or move out of their way, we 
should rather be astonished that they are able to accomplish so 
much, and thank God that we have the privilege and honor of 
being instrumental in helping them to lift themselves from a 
degradation from which, by reason of their peculiar affliction, 
they are, without our aid, unable to rise. 

“In several of the institutions there are high classes or scien- 
tific departments for pupils who are capable and desirous of 
pursuing a course of more advanced studies: and at Washing- 
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ton there is a college for deaf-mutes, where young men are 
graduated with a standing for scholarship not inferior to that 
achieved by graduates of other colleges It would be interest- 
ing, in this connection, to know what proportion of the hearing 
population of the United States has received a high school or 
collegiate education, and how it will compare with the propor- 
tion of our eighteen or twenty thousand deaf-mutes who have 
received similar advantages. It is to be remembered that the 
establishment of our high classes and college is of a compara- 
tively recent date, so that if the ratio is now very much against 
the deaf and dumb—-which is doubtful—it is believed that it 
will not long remain so.” 

Mr. Fay, of Ohiv.— The educational results of the training 
given to pupils embrace many details, affecting every element of 
their character and extending to every event of their experience. 
A mute, upon his first arrival, knows a few things, obvious to the 
eye, intensely. False inferences, however, and ignorance of much 
usually known to other children, have greatly narrowed and dis- 
torted his stock of knowledge. The fewness and trifling char- 
acter of his ideas give occasion for the thoughtless inquiry 
sometimes made, whether he is really as bright as other chil 
dren, and whether he is really susceptible of much education. 
The suggestion is a cruel one, for, while surrounded with a 
world of objects stimulating thought, the chief avenue to his 
mind has been closed, by no choice or neglect of his own, and 
to his despairing sorrow. But the natural barrier once removed, 
and knowledge offered to him in a form appreciable by the eye, 
a thirst for knowledge and an acquisition of ideas will succeed, 
reversing all previous notions of his mental sluggishness or ina- 
bility. 

“Tn language, the pupil, however old, has to begin at the 
point where hearing children start in their very infancy. Is it 
not cheering that by the close of his first year at school he has 
learned the names of hundreds of objects and actions, with 
their relations, and has acquired enough of language to be able 
to write a simple child’s letter? At the end of our primary de- 
partment, three or four years from the start, his knowledge of 
language the while extending constantly by each day's system- 
atic training, he has also mastered the simple rules of arithme- 
tic, has got a good start in geography, and writes a good hand. 
At the end of our grammar department, two or three years 
further on, he is well along in the school arithmetics, geogra- 
phies, and histories of the day, in addition to a wider acquaint- 
ance gained in the use of language. At this point his skill in 
penmanship and drawing also has been developed to a very re- 
spectable degree. The few pupils who, from especial capacity, 
ambition, or the choice of their parents, remain to prosecute the 
studies of the scientific department, pursue in general the same 
branches of a higher character as are taught in the high schools 
of the State, and by the use of the same text-books. For seve- 
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ral years past the most proficient of our graduates have sought 
admission to the National Dezf-Mute College, established at the 
national capital. The standard of admission is high, and yet 
our students have been quite successful in gaining admission. 
These facts are indicative of the extent and success to which 
our course of education has been developed. 

“To the pupil there has also been imparted, in addition to 
his intellectual training, a knowledge of morals and religion, of 
good habits and manners, of industry and thrift, of all that con- 
tributes to make the upright, the efficient, and cultivated man 
and citizen. The progress of the first year, when the doors of 
the mental vision are first thrown open, is the most striking to 
observers and friends. The advance, however, of subsequent 
years, with the increasing facility of acquisition, is really much 
greater in amount. When it is considered that most mutes re- 
main at school less than four years, that not many remain seven 
years, and that but a very few remain to complete the studies 
of the highest department, I think that the State may feel a 
solid satisfaction with the products springing from her munifi- 
cent provision, as exhibited in the gained intelligence, character, 
and conduct of her deaf-mutes.” 


THE USE OF OBJECTS AND ACTIONS. 
Dr. Peet, of New York, says : 


“The system of instruction has, during the last year, under- 
gone some modifications. While adhering to the principles es- 
tablished by Dr. H. P. Peet, and continuing to use his books, I 
have been preparing a supplementary introductory course, de- 
signed to approximate more nearly the methods by which the 
hearing child learns language in infancy. This has been forced 
upon me by the fact that the former methods presumed ii the 
child some maturity, having been devised when it was unusual 
to receive into the institution children under twelve years of 
age. The classes of young children who have just completed 
their first year of study appeared to such advantage at the ex- 
amination in June as to lead to the hope that their future pro- 
gress will be greatly facilitated by the course which has been 
adopted. It dispenses alike with the German method of using 
pictures, and the Franco-American method of using signs in the 
class-room, and leads the pupil to attach language directly to 
the object and the action. = 

“To carry out this system fully, it is important that there 
should be connected with the institution a museum, which should 
contain a great variety of objects, classified to meet the wants 
of the school-room. The series of clastic models, invented by 
Doctor Auzoux, of Paris, would form an important feature of 
such a collection.” 


THE USE OF SIGNS. 


Mr. Foster, of Pennsylvania. argues against the idea that the 
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sign-language should be dispensed with, as far as possible, in 
our institutions. After speaking of the use of objects, pictures, 
and actions during the first year of instruction, he says : 


* But signs are not excluded while this process is going on. 
Our chief instrument for the communication of knowledge from 
the beginning to the end of the course must be the sign-lan 
guage. Nothing to supersede it, as a means of rapidly and 
vividly imparting information, has yet been discovered or de 
vised, and it is not deemed presumptuous to say that nothing 
ever will be discovered or invented that will warrant us in dis 
pensing with it. 

‘**One who has witnessed an event will have a clearer and 
more vivid impression of it in all its parts and particulars than 
will one who hears it described in words, or reads an account 
of it, or sees it depicted in signs: but as no one can be a wit- 
ness of many of the thousand events which are constantly trans- 
piring, and as we wish to know something of the events of the 
past, we read about them, or have them told to us by those who 
have read the books in which they are narrated. We wish our 
pupils to become acquainted with history and with current 
events. How shall we best give them this knowledge? By act- 
ing out the events as well as we can before them—transforming 
ourselves, for the time being, into warriors, statesmen, poets, 
painters, farmers, hod-carriers, ete. ; nay, descending the scale, 
and becoming lions, tigers, bears, dogs, cats, and—monkeys : 
performing actions, describing persons, places, and processes, 
and in this way conveying ideas and communicating knowledge 
with a certainty and rapidity which can be accomplished by no 
other known means. 

“The discussion has recently been revived—for it is not a 
new thing—as to the advisability of the greater or less use of 
signs in the school-room, and a disposition seems to be mani- 
fested by some to use them sparingly or banish them entirely. 
and to substitute in their stead objects, pictures, actions, and 
the manual alphabet. But as one of the most important parts 
of our duty to our pupils is to civilize and enlighten them ; to 
awaken their dormant faculties; to stimulate and develop the 
stunted growth of their minds; in short, to give them knowl 
edge in place of their ignorance, it would not seem the part of 
wisdom to cease to make use of the instrumentality best adapted 
to assist us in surely and rapidly performing the work we have 
to do. As well require the workman to cast away his best tools. 
or the commander to throw overboard his great guns before 
going into the fight, as to ask those who do not adopt the ar- 
ticulating system of instruction to dispense with the sign-lan- 
guage. 

“ Three things are required for the production of good work 
of any kind, viz., good material, good implements, and good 
workmen. <A good workman may, indeed, produce better work 
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with poor tools and inferior material than a poor one with the 
best tools and best material; but in order to do work of the 
best quality, the skilful workman must have both tools and 
material of the best kind It is well known to all teachers of 
the deaf and dumb that much of the material we are called to 
work upon is of an inferior quality, and all that can be reasona 
bly expected of us in such circumstances is to show the best 
results practicable. Some of our pupils never can obtain more 
than a very imperfect command of language; but all. or nearly 
all, are capable of receiving benefits which to them will be of 
incalculable value. 

“In order, therefore, that our pupils of every grade of intel- 
lect may, to the extent of their respective capabilities, be en 
lightened, informed, and refined, it behooves us to pour knowl- 
edge into their minds—in the school-room, in the chapel, in the 
sitting-rooms, on the play-ground—everywhere and all the 
time. ‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thy hand.’ And it matters little in what order signs 
are made, so long as clear ideas are given and received. 

* At the same time the true office of the sign-language, which 
is primarily and principally to communicate ideas, to impart 
knowledge, and not to teach words or written language, should 
not be mistaken or lost sight of. As the best way to learn a 
language is to use it, so our pupils should be made to attempt 
to express their ideas by writing and the alphabet continually. 
Instead of compositions occasionally or once a week, the prac- 
tice should be compositions every day, and every hour in the 
day if possible.” 


ARTICULATION, 


Less space is devoted to this subject than in the reports for 
several years previously. There seems to be little change of 
view either on the part of the advocates or opponents of the 
method. We should say that the tendency in general was for 
the adherents of each system to be more and more satisfied that 
their own was the best, while at the same time doing fuller jus- 
tice than formerly to the merits of the other. We quote briefly 
from each of the reports that discuss the question, beginning 
with those of the institutions in which the sign method is made 
the basis of instruction for a majority of the pupils: 

Dr. Peer, of New York.—* Observing Mr. Engelsmann’s* 
methods and their results with great interest, I have come to 
conclusions leading me to modify to some extent the views I 


once entertained with regard to the feasibility of instruction by 
articulation, but, on the whole, strengthening me in the con- 


* Late professor of articulation in the New York Institution. 
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viction that, except with the semi-mute and the semi-deaf, and 
by no means in all cases even with them, the progress of our 
pupils is positively retarded by attempting to combine speech 
and lip-reading with their daily recitations. 

* The department of articulation has accordingly been re- 
duced from four classes to two, composed of semi-mute and 
semi-deaf pupils, who receive their instruction in all branches 
of study from Miss Meigs and Miss Hamilton. All other pu- 
pils who show an aptitude for acquiring speech and lip-reading 
have been arranged in eight divisions, to each of which instruc- 
tion in articulation is given one half hour daily. With these a 
method has been adopted differing from any now in vogue, but 
apparently more simple and systematic in its processes and more 
certain in its results. 

** Professor Jenkins, to whom I have given it in outline, has 
been charged with the duty of carrying it out.” 

Mr. Fay, of Ohio.—* Considerable has been said of late years 
about the practicability of teaching mutes by speech, only more 
patiently, and casual students of deaf-mute education have had 
ready opportunity to believe that a new sun is about to rise in 
the firmament of deaf-mute instruction. Old astronomers, how- 
ever, have long been familiar with a luminary of the same name, 
and its relative importance in the educational system has been 
long since calculated with tolerable correctness. With us the 
art of speech and lip-reading is taught as a branch of educa- 
tion to promising cases, amounting at present to about one- 
tenth of the whole number.” 

Dr. Carter, of Mississippi.—* During the past summer I 
visited some of the best and oldest institutions at the North, 
and find the subject of articulation more an experiment than a 
means of instruction. Sometimes an old and tried system is 
abandoned for an entirely new one. The result in that direc- 
tion, so far as my observation extends, amounts to little, practi- 
eally. I think semi-mutes are benefited by this mode of instruc- 
tion to some extent, and I regard it as an important part of 
their education. It is a means of preserving the voice and ar- 
ticulation acquired before the loss of hearing.” 

Dr. Gatiaupet, of Washington.—* While in Europe Presi- 
dent Gallaudet visited a number of institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, but met with nothing which he deems worthy to be re- 
ported to the board. No facts came to his notice which served 
to change the conclusions set forth in his ‘Report on the Sys- 
tems of Deaf-Mute Instruction pursued in Europe,’ presented 
to the board in October, 1867. 

‘** While he would by no means claim that the system in gene- 
ral use throughout the United States is free from defects in its 
practical workings, he is convinced that the principles on which 
it rests are sound, and that greater benefits can be secured to 
the mass of deaf-mutes through its agency than by any system 
which undertakes to make articulation its basis, assuming to 
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teach all deaf-mutes to speak, and discarding the language of 
signs. 

Dr. Patmrr, of Ontariv.—* Mr. Watson continues to devote 
an hour each day to the instruction of a class of semi-mutes in 
articulation. The object of this class is to improve and develop 
the articulation of those who are partially deaf, and of those 
who lost their hearing in early life, but retain their power of 
speech to a limited extent. The improvement in the articula- 
tion of some of the members of this class has been so marked 
as to warrant its continuance. We have. as yet, made no at- 
tempt to teach articulation to congenital deaf-mutes. We can- 
not afford to devote the time to making the experiment to de- 
termine as to the best method of teaching articulation, while 
the matter is undergoing such a full and fair trial in some of 
the oldest institutions in America, besides in institutions de- 
voted to this special system of instruction. Our object is ‘to 
do the greatest good to the greatest number,’ and I could not 
feel justified in recommending the employment of a special 
teacher of articulation until it has been clearly and fully decided: 
whether Mr. Bell's system of Visible Speech, the German sys- 
tem, or any other system, is the best adapted to teaching articu- 
lation to deaf-mutes.” 

Mr. Exy, of Maryland.—* More than two years have now 
elapsed since the organization of the class in articulation and 
lip-reading. Miss Nodine has been the instructor in this branch 
from the commencement, and has by zealous labor produced 
gratifying results. While I do not consider that the effort has 
been continued a sufficient length of time to justify very de- 
cided opinions as to the general result, it yet seems proper to 
report upon the progress thus far made. Our plan of opera- 
tion is one which obtains in some other institutions. and is 
briefly this: The class is separated into several sub-classes, 
numbering from three to six pupils, each of which is taught in- 
dependently of the others for about an hour daily. The time 
given to this instruction is not taken from the regular school 
hours, but from the hours allotted to work, thus avoiding inter- 
ference with the sign classes, in one of which every pupil has 
his place, pursuing with others the ordinary branches of study. 

* The time and attention of the teacher is thus given wholly to 
the specialty of articulation and lip-reading. This plan would 
seem to be a rational one, and, judging from our limited experi- 
ence, capable of producing the best results. Our success has 
been varied, but on the whole such as to give us great encour- 
agement. The class contains thirty—a number too large for 
one teacher; but so urgent have been the requests of parents 
that their children should share this instruction that I have 
been constrained to yield and increase the number unduly. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, we have accomplished more 
than I at first anticipated. Some in whom we expected to see 
the greatesS improvement have advanced but slowly. while 
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others have surprised and delighted us with their proficiency. 
Much the larger part of the class consists of those who could at 
one time hear. Six are able to speak readily, and have a fair 
command of language. With these the effort has been to im- 
prove the speech and give a knowledge of lip-reading, and 
much has been accomplished in this direction. Of the remain- 
der a few had no knowledge of sound. Among these are some 
very interesting and promising pupils. * * * 

‘In several cases, after long and careful trial, we have been 
obliged to relinquish the attempt to give instruction in this 
branch; but we have in many other cases attained such a de- 
gree of success as to feel well satisfied with our two years’ 
work. The work in this department has been of great value 
even in its failures, for these failures have satisfied parents and 
friends that the utmost is being done for the instruction of their 
children.” 

Mr. Greensercer, vf .Vew York.—* By the system in use at 
this institution* [articulation] the deaf-mutes are taught to 
speak viva voce ; second, they learn to understand what is 
spoken to them by reading from the speaker's lips; and finally, 
third, they acquire a common school education on the basis of 
spoken language. 

“It must be a source of gratification to the parents and 
friends of this afflicted class to learn that this system is at 
present undergoing a fair trial in the most prominent institu- 
tions for the deaf-mute in this country. There is, therefore, 
not the least doubt that, as soon as a sufficient number of ex- 
perienced teachers is obtainable, it will be in general use.” 

Mr. Hupssarp, of’ Massachusetts.—“ It is generally believed 
that the cost for instruction at articulating schools must neces- 
sarily be higher than at other institutions for the deaf, because 
fewer pupils can receive instruction at the same time from a 
single teacher. The expenses at our school are cited as a proof 
of this remark. A comparison of our expenses in different 
years and with other institutions will show that a primary cause 
is the limited number of pupils, and that as their number in- 
creases the expense decreases. * * * 

“Tt may, however, be argued that the progress of pupils is 
slower at our school, and therefore the cost is greater than at 
others. The experience of seven years gives us some right to 
express an opinion—though neither a decided nor formal one 
—upon this point. We have no doubt that the progress of our 
pupils for the first two or three years is slower than at the sign 
schools, and if the term of instruction was limited to three or 
four years grave doubts might be entertained as to which was 
the most desirable system. ‘ But if seven or eight years are al- 
lowed for their education, we believe that our pupils would be 


* New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. 
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more advanced in general knowledge and in language than pu- 
pils taught by signs, besides having the power of articulation 
and reading from the lips, and that this practice will have be 
come a habit. Probably they will through life be able to con- 
verse readily with their friends, and to some extent with the 
world at large. We doubt not that if the knowledge obtained 
is to be the criterion by which to judge of the cost, it will be 
found that our method is by far the cheapest in the end. * * * 

‘The Clarke Institution is not adapted for the instruction of 
all deaf children, but ‘ especially for the education of semi-deaf 
and semi-mute pupils.. To be sure, others have been admitted, 
and the corporators believe that many congenitally deaf per- 
sous may be taught to articulate more distinctly than those 
who have become deaf by disease. We are still uncertain as to 
the proportion of pupils that can be profitably taught by our 
system; but there is no doubt. that we have some scholars who 
could be more fitly instructed at Hartford.” 

The Committee of the Boston School.—*The pupils are 
taught to speak and to read the language of others from the 
lips. While this is found to be entirely practicable with almost 
all congenital mutes whose vocal organs are not deformed, it is 
doubly so with the much larger class of semi-mutes and semi- 
deaf whose hearing has been impaired or destroyed in child 
hood or infancy, and who are thus cut off from education in 
ordinary schools. While some have lost their hearing in in- 
fancy and retain no ideas of sounds, many others have become 
deaf at five, six, eight, or ten years of age, after having acquired 
language to some extent, or even fluent speech, but on losing 
their hearing soon forgot all they had learned, and resort to 
signs as a means of communication. Another class is the semi- 
deaf, who can hear to some extent, but not the ordinary tones 
of the voice; and though able to hear words spoken through a 
tube in a loud tone, as they have never learned spoken lan- 
guage, the words convey as little meaning to them as if uttered 
in a foreign tongue. A day-school like ours, which is believed 
to be the first of its kind in this country, appears peculiarly 
adapted for instruction in articulation on account of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by children who live at home where they are 
surrounded by hearing persons, and are thus incited to use the 
power of speech as they acquire it in school, over those of the 
same class congegated in an institution where the temptation 
to communicate by signs out of school-hours is so constant that 
they fail to improve by practice in speaking as they might other- 
wise do. At home, too, they form a part of the family circle, 
with common sources of occupation and amusement; and as 
they become able to communicate with those about them in a 
common language, they gradually cease, both in feeling and in 
fact, to belong to a peculiar and unfortunate class, shut out by 
their infirmities from the world, and unable to mingle in the 
enjoyments of social life.” 
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VISIBLE SPEECH. 

The results of this method of teaching articulation, so far as 
it’ has been tried in the several institutions, are given more or 
less fully in the American, St. Mary's, Clarke, and Boston re- 
ports. Mr. Greenberger, of the New York Institution for Im- 
proved Instruction, also devotes considerable space to Visi- 
ble Speech, criticising it on substantially the same grounds as 
in his article in the last number of the Annals. Before making 
extracts from the reports above named, it may not be amiss to 
say that Mr. Stone informs us by letter that, after comparing 
the results of Visible Speech at Boston and Northampton with 
those obtained at Hartford, he does not find them essentially 
different. We quote from the reports, beginning with the Bos- 
ton School, which introduced the method in 1871. 


The Committee of the Boston School.—* The pupils of the 
second section,* twenty in number, possessed no knowledge of 
language, written or spoken, before entering the school. 

« All were either born deaf or lost hearing in infancy. Three 
girls and one boy seem to have a slight perception of very loud 
sounds. An hour each day is devoted to articulation and lip- 
reading by means of Visible Speech, and the remainder of the 
time to the acquirement of written: language. No lesson ex- 
ceeds half an hour in length, and each articulation exercise is 
of fifteen minutes’ duration. In order to enable these pupils 
to obtain control of the movements of the tongue, they are re- 
quired to watch their own mouths in a mirror. They can now 
pronounce the majority of the English consonants, and can de- 
scribe by signs the position of the vocal organs in forming 
them. ‘The sounds obtained are combined into simple syllables, 
which they are required to repeat from the teacher's lips, and 
from the Visible Speech symbols. Nearly all can vary the voice 
in respect to pitch, force, and duration.” 

Mr. Huszarp, of Massachusetts.—* The system of Mr. Bell 
has been carried on successfully during the past year, and is 
now thought a very valuable auxiliary to our method of instruc- 
tion. There are certain articulate sounds produced in the back 
part of the mouth, by movements not generally known to teach- 
ers or pupils, because the motion of the organs in making them 
‘annot be recognized either by the eye or by the touch. It is 
the object of Mr. Bell to express these invisible movements by 


*The school is divided into two sections, of which the first had been 
taught articulation and lip-reading before Professor Bell’s method was in- 
troduced. In the second,’here described, the general education is carried 
on by means of writing, while articulation and lip-reading are taught in 
connection with Visible Speech. 
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symbols. He also succeeds in giving better control of the 
voice, and more natural modulations than are obtained by other 
means. These movements of the organs of speech are difficult 
for a deaf-mute to make, and it is only by long practice that 
they become habits. By the use of this system the deaf can 
acquire the power of articulating almost as well as an ordinary 
hearing person. There are, however, very few who will have 
sufficient resolution and persistence to continue the use of all 
these hidden and difficult sounds: still, to many of them they 
will become habitual, and we believe the articulation of our 
graduates will be greatly improved by their use.” 

Miss Rogers, of Massachusetts —* The instruction of the 
seventh class* in articulation has been entirely through Profes- 
sor Bell's system of Visible Speech. As he desires that such 
instruction should be wholly unconnected with lessons in lan- 
guage, the class has had articulation and general mental devel- 
opment carried on at different times by different teachers. Two 
and a half hours daily have been given to articulation and two 
hours to mental development through writing. It is thought 
that their mental development has not suffered from this course, 
and that their articulation is superior to that attained in the 
same length of time by any other class in the school. At their 
examination it was generally conceded that they had more con- 
trol over their vocal organs than many of the children who had 
been in school two or three times as long. As great an im- 
provement was noticed in their voices. The experience of the 
past year has given us every reason to desire the continuance 
of Prof. Bell's system in our school.” 

Mr. Stone, 0f Connecticut.—* Mr. Bell's method of teaching 
articulation by means of Visible Speech, which was first intro- 
duced into the Asylum in May, 1872, has been used during the 
past year. The attempt has not been made to give instruc- 
tion by this means, but articulation, and reading from the lips, 
in connection with it, have been taught as accomplishments. 
Mr. Clark and Miss Sweet have devoted their whole time to this 
branch, and have given instruction to forty-six pupils. This 
number includes fourteen semi-mute and semi-deaf pupils, and 
all of last year's articulation classes who remained in school, 
fourteen in number, with the exception of two who were dropped 
as unpromising cases. Eighteen pupils without previous in- 
struction in speech were added to the classes at the commence- 
ment of the year. In the selection, the preference was given 
to pupils who possessed some knowledge of speech or hearing, 


* This is the youngest class. ‘The sixth class, the one next higher, has 
been taught in the same way. ‘The other classes, having been taught ar- 
ticulation before the introduction of Visible Speech, have used articula- 
tion and lip-reading in recitation. Each class, except the sixth and seventh, 
have received one hour’s instruction daily in articulation and voice culture. 
using Visible Speech. 
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to those who had once spoken or heard, and to those who were 
supposed to be most apt to learn by this method. Of those 
with no previous knowledge of speech no dull pupils were se 
lected, all of them being of average attainments, while some 
were among the best scholars. The newest scholars were not 
taken, unless there was some speech which might be preserved, 
as some degree of maturity and power of application were de- 
sired before commencing to learn the symbols. 

“The plan has been “to give each pupil general eitin 
half an hour a day out of school-hours, and special instruction 
also for half an hour during school-time. All have received a 
constant drill upon the elementary sounds and their combina- 
tions. All have learned the symbols, and can read from them, 
and some can translate ordinary language into Visible Speech. 
No trouble has been experienced in passing from the symbols 
to English print, or in using both together. Fifteen pupils have 
read and reviewed Hillard’s Primer, and nearly all of them will 
have finished No. 2 of the Analytical Series of Readers by the 
end of the present term. Some semi-mutes have read partly 
through ‘“‘ Near Home; or, the Countries of Europe Described,” 
and can answer questions upon it read from the teacher's lips. 
A few semi-mutes can read almost any ordinary book, but need 
careful instruction in pronunciation. Some, who have once 
heard, have made rapid progress, recalling, probably, the spoken 
language learned before becoming deaf. Signs have been fre- 
quently used, and their aid is considered important. The new 
pupils were thoroughly drilled in the elementary sounds and 
combinations for four or five months. A part of them, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bell’s advice, were kept upon sounds with no sense 
attached, pronouncing syllables and words written in Visible 
Speech, which conveyed to them no meaning, the object being 
to prevent speech out of the class until sufficiently practised 
upon the combinations, and thus to avoid incorrect ways of pro- 
nunciation. The others pursued a different course, and have 
been introduced to a primary reader. The lessons were pre- 
viously written out in Visible-Speech symbols by the teacher, 
and set before the pupils, who, after careful study by themselves, 
and with the aid of the teacher, have been expected to read from 
the book. The objection to giving pupils language with its mean- 
ing during the first two years has seemed to be of little force 
with us. Pupils in the early stages of progress have not learned 
to read the lips, and do not attempt to converse with each other 
in spoken language. Signs and the finger alphabet are much 
easier, and they will use them. 

“Reading from the lips has been constantly practised. It 
can sometimes be learned to a considerable extent by those who 
speak poorly. It is not gained without a good knowledge of 
language, as the meaning of a sentence seems to be gathered 
from a word caught here and there, which shows the connection, 
although the intervening words may be lost. Some of the 
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younger pupils can understand familiar sentences, and others, 
who are more advanced, are able to converse and write from dic 
tation. 

*‘ Although two years is too short a time to see the full work- 
ings of Visible Speech in teaching articulation, yet we can esti- 
mate the results accomplished, and express an opinion as to the 
value of this method. The labor of teaching is greater and 
more wearing than teaching by signs. Noone who has not seen 
it can appreciate it. The teacher must give close and constant 
attention, and be ever on the alert to detect mistakes or to give 
instruction as it is needed. Great patience and enthusiasm are 
necessary on his part, besides the possession of peculiar quali- 
fications, which are not necessary in teaching by signs. He needs 
the ability to distinguish sounds accurately, and to translate 
them into the symbols of Visible Speech, and also a knowledge 
of vocal physiology. The same instruction. given hour after 
hour becomes tiresome and monotonous. The progress of the 
pupil is slow, and there is little from day to day to encourage 
or to excite interest. The pupil sometimes takes but slight in- 
terest in a work which gives him little or no present satisfac- 
tion, and fails to appreciate the future benefit for which the 
teacher is striving. The magnitude of the work is strongly 
impressed upon the teacher in his progress. 

“The difficulty of carrying on instruction by signs and in- 
struction in. articulation at the same time is very great. Those 
who are taught articulation cannot be advantageously classed 
together to receive all their instruction. Those who are equal 
in ability to speak may differ widely in their general attain- 
ments. They may come from nearly every grade in school, 
and but few could profitably pursue the same studies together. 
They must be properly classified for instruction in articulation, 
and also in their various studies. This arrangement would ren- 
der the labor of the teacher excessive. Nor can instruction in 
articulation be given wholly out of school-hours. The time is 
insufficient; besides, this plan would interfere in many cases 
with learning a trade. The knowledge gained in the mechani- 
cal department is second only to that of the school-room, and if 
the pupil lose this he is poorly fitted to go out into the world. 
It has been necessary, therefore, to take the time for articula- 
tion chiefly during school-hours. The pupils have gone from 
their regular classes for this purpose in subdivisions of from 
two to eight. An absence of half an hour a day will interfere 
with the general progress of even the best pupils, and can only 
be allowed for a corresponding benefit. The loss is reduced to 
a minimum if all the pupils from a class can be absent at the 
same time, but if they are absent at different hours of the day 
the teacher is greatly embarrassed, and the progress of the 
other members of the class hindered. Some irregularity can 
be allowed for the sake of experiment which could not be per- 
manently tolerated. 
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“The improvement made by the semi-mutes and semi-deaf 
in articulation has been decided. Visible Speech has proved a 
powerful aid in their instruction. The results obtained are 
superior to those of former years by the method of imitation. 
Many defects in speech which before were beyond our power to 
remedy have been corrected. Certain sounds, which are made 
in the back part of the mouth and are necessarily obscure, have 
always been learned by the deaf with great difficulty and un 
certainty, if at all, because they have been imperfectly under 
stood. These sounds can be clearly expressed by the symbols 
and taught from them. Errors of pronunciation can be readily 
shown and the correct pronunciation indicated. The ability of 
the above-named pupils to speak has been increased, so that 
some have learned to read intelligibly, and others who spoke 
with difficulty begin to talk more freely. We have had no 
doubt as to the possibility of greatly benefiting these classes, 
and of our duty to do so as far as is consistent with their gen- 
eral progress, and have long paid attention to them in the 
Asylum. 

“We consider Visible Speech as deserving a place in our 
school if only these classes are to be taught articulation. 

* The progress of the congenital mutes and those with no pre- 
vious knowledge of speech is the most important feature of the 
experiment, as the new method claims to impart speech to 
these classes. The practical question with us is, To what ex- 
tent can speech be made a means of communication for deaf- 
mutes in our institutions? Our experience indicates that the 
expectation of giving speech to deaf-mutes as a class has not 
been realized, and is not likely to be in many cases. A part 
of the classes above mentioned have learned much language 
which they will be able to use in the ordinary affairs of life, and 
would continue to improve with further instruction; but we 
cannot escape the conviction that a large majority of them have 
not gained sufficient practical benefit to compensate for the 
time and labor bestowed upon them, nor are they likely to do 
so in our institution in the time that can be afforded to this 
branch, although some would probably improve with individual 
instruction. The speech of some is so imperfect and disagreea- 
ble that communication by writing, by the finger alphabet, or by 
ready and expressive pantomime is far preferable, while others 
have utterly failed to derive benefit, and to instruct them fur- 
ther would be a waste of time. We should bear in mind that 
the pupils so taught are of at least average attainments, and can 
do well in their ordinary studies, and that no trial has been made 
among the large number who possess quite moderate ability. 

“The possibility of imparting correct speech, to a consider- 
able extent, to selected cases of deaf-mutes, has been established, 
but it seems equally true that certain deaf-mutes cannot learn 
to speak with any reasonable amount of instruction, any more 
than certain hearing persons can learn to sing. 
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* Pupils may understand the symbols, they may speak sylla- 
bles, words, and sentences with tolerable correctness, but their 
voices may be such, and their infiections so unnatural, that 
they cannot be understood, and their speech, judged by our 
own standard, will be ealled poor. 

“These defects are inherent in deaf-mutes, and are very diffi- 
cult, to overcome. Visible Speech does not profess to teach 
how to modulate the voice. This must come, if at all, from a 
knowledge of the principles of elocution, and depends greatly 
upon the skill of the teacher. We can hardly expect to teach 
any deaf person to speak like a hearing person, inasmuch as 
the semi-mute, semi-deaf, and those deaf from old age, do not 
speak naturally. If we can approximate to correct speech, we 
do well. 

“The trial has been fairly made. The teachers have labored 
with great faithfulness. As much time has been devoted to 
articulation as was possible, while maintaining the general pro- 
gress of the pupils. More favorable conditions could not be 
allowed in a school where the education is carried on by signs. 
No doubt a school where signs are pot used is more favorable 
for teaching articulation than our own, but as the object of a 
school is to prepare the pupil for the practical duties of life, the 
method which best accomplishes this end will have the prefer- 
ence. Where the pupil's time is limited, the surest course must 
be followed. The education must be first secured, and if speech 
can be added, the more the better. The ability to speak is not 
education: it is not mental training: and if the time spent in 
learning to speak interferes with these, it cannot be afforded. 
Believing, as we always have, that the sign-language, in con- 
nection with the manual alphabet, is the best method for edu- 
cating deaf-mutes, no reason appears for dispensing with it, 
and no available substitute is offered. Without doubt, signs 
can be, and have been, used to excess: but signs have their 
proper place, and while we should use language as much as 
possible in teaching, we can confidently labor to bring the sign- 
method to its highest efficiency. 

“At the same time, the value of Visible Speech should not 
be underrated. If a knowledge of the symbols is gained, and 
the power of combining them acquired, they seem invaluable, 
wherever correct spoken language is to be taught to either 
congenital or semi-mutes. Visible Speech, however, is a new 
method. It is but five years since it was first applied to the 
instruction of deaf-mutes. Earnest and able teachers are labor- 
ing to perfect it, and the future will determine what it can ac- 
complish. In its present stage of development it seems likely 
to benefit the few rather than the many. The amount of ben- 
efit derived is variously estimated. While some people are sat- 
isfied with a few words imperfectly spoken, others consider 
much of the speech learned as only painful and undesirable. 

“Tt is questionable to what extent it is proper to teach artien- 
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lation in our institution. It should only be attempted where 
there is a prospect of enabling the pupil to converse intelligibly 
with strangers on ordinary subjects. Beyond this, at present, 
we cannot go. If nothing further is accomplished, the Messrs. 
Bell have earned the gratitude of all friends of deaf-mutes for 
what they have already given. Our best wishes go with all 
efforts made for the improvement and ultimate success of their 
method, and for the further benefit it may bring to deaf-mutes.” 

Sister Mary Ann, of Buffalo. We have introduced A. 
Melville Bell’s method of Visible Speech. We find it of very 
great service to teach articulation to all capable of it. All of 
the pupils are exercised for a short time each day in voice cul- 
ture by this method, it being recommended as a help to the 
strengthening of the chest of these children, and by that means, 
also, we can ascertain who can be benefited by special lessons.” 


INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING. 


This branch of education has been revived in the New York 
Institution after having been neglected for twenty years. Dr. 
Peet presents its claims to recognition in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb as follows : 


‘“‘ Proficiency in this respect, on the part of a deaf-mute, is 
not to be regarded in the light of a mere accomplishment, hay- 
ing as its object the refinement of his taste and his advancement 
in social appreciation, nor as a mere resource to increase his 
enjoyment of nature and to enable him to preserve mementoes 
of interesting scenes, though it would be evidence of an en- 
lightened benevolence on the part of the more favored portion 
of the community to make provision for such compensation to 
one afflicted in this way, but it is a positive element in his in- 
tellectual development and in his prospective value to society. 

““With him the eye performs double duty. Not only does 
all true conception of the appearance of the outer world come 
to him through this medium, but also all the information he 
can receive beyond the narrow limits of his own experience. 
Whatever, therefore, will enable him to see more effectively 
must be of incalculable advantage to him. Instruction in the 
arts of design will do this more efficiently than any other in- 
strumentality, as his attention is thus called to proportion, to 
details, and to effects, in a manner the most pleasing and the 
most likely to produce a permanent impression. 

‘‘ Assimilating, moreover, with his natural modes of thought 
as distinguished from those acquired by education, and allied 
to the language of signs which grows out of these modes of 
thought, these arts have for him a peculiar interest, and beguile 
him into the exercise of the qualities of patience and perse- 
verance, which are to stand him in such stead in his encounter 
with the manifold difficulties that oppose his intellectual ad- 
vancement. 
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“They may also be made a means of testing his comprehen- 
sion of language and of fostering a taste for reading, if the 
teacher will require him to represent with the pencil the vision 
naturally called up by descriptive writing and narrative 

** Ability to use the pencil in this way will be practically use- 
ful to him in self-interpretation, when, after leaving the institu- 
tion, he begins to associate with those who do not understand 
his signs. If the imperfection of the written phrases, or the 
dullness or ignorance of those whom he addresses, fail to make 
it possible to convey an exact conception of his meaning, what 
could subserve his purpose better than a graphic sketch of the 
principal features of his communication? A North American 
military officer, but partially acquainted with the Spanish lan- 
guage, was enabled to place the artillery service of a South 
American republic in efficient condition by calling to his aid an 
extraordinary skill in linear drawing. A portrait hastily drawn 
on the thumb-nail of a bank-teller once led to the conviction of 
an artful forger. What effectiveness would be added to the tes- 
timony of a deaf-mute, when this should become vital to an in- 
quiry of importance, if he were enabled to accompany it with a 
pictorial illustration ! 

“ But it is in the daily occupations of life that he will derive 
the greatest value from this artistic skill. Whether he is in 
charge of others, or acting under their direction, he can cer- 
tainly place himself in more thorough relations with them if he 
possess sufficient ability as a draughtsman to indicate clearly 
his conception of the work required. The higher his culture in 
this direction, the greater will be the probability of his success, 
even in the strictly mechanical arts. The artist’s eye and the 
artist's hand will give him many advantages beyond mere man- 
ual skill in performing certain operations, and he will be more 
likely to rise as an artisan if the artist's nature has been culti- 
vated within him. 

‘“‘ With the few there is good reason to expect that this culture 
will be a source of direct emolument. I have know quite a 
number of deaf-mutes who, as lithographers and wood engrav- 
ers, have placed themselves in possession of handsome incomes, 
and there are now five deaf-mutes among my acquaintance, 
three of them graduates of this institution, who are favorably 
known as artists, and whose time is constantly and remunera- 
tively occupied with palette and canvas. 

“Tn this connection I would advise parents of deaf-mute 
children to cultivate this taste in them as far as possible before 
the time comes to send them to the institution, as it is one of 
the few things that they can do for them without the help of 
those who have made a specialty of their instruction.” 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


The advantage and importance of teaching trades are urged 
with the usual arguments in most of the reports. We find 
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nothing, however, that calls for special notice, except the ex- 
periment on trial at the Indiana Institution of employing the 
small boys in caning chairs. Mr. MacIntire says: 


* Besides the boys engaged in the shoe and cabinet shops, 
we have now nearly one hundred others, ranging from ten to 
fourteen years of age. They are too young to be set at any- 
thing but some light work. Such boys cannot be put into 
either of the other shops properly until their fourteenth or fif- 
teenth year. If the habit of industry is not acquired before 
that period of their school life, it is not likely they will form 
such and learn a trade in that part of their course that remains. 
It has long been a serious question with us how to furnish this 
needed training to this large class of our male pupils. The 
girls of like age are provided with regular, systematic employ- 
ment, but many of the little boys have heretofore had no 
regular occupation in which they could engage during the 
hours set apart for work. In some of the Eastern institutions 
such boys are set to sewing. knitting, and the lighter parts of 
household work. But this is not the kind of training they 
need. 

“To meet this growing want we have fitted up a large room 
for a shop, furnished it with the necessary conveniences, and 
commenced the business of caning chairs. 

* The shop was opened the first of last month. Sixty boys 
have begun work. A man trained to the business has been 
employed to instruct them. The work is light and easily per- 
formed, requiring only tact and nimbleness of fingers. Al- 
though they have been at it only a few weeks many of them 
perform it with ease and facility. Messrs. Helwig & Co. pro- 
mise to supply all the chairs we can cane at a price that will 
justify us in carrying on the business It is too soon to form 
any certain conclusions, but we are very much inclined to be- 
lieve that this enterprise will be a success, and of great benefit 
to the pupils.” 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Harper's Magazine for April and May, 1874, contains an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘“‘ The Defective Classes,” meaning the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, and the idiotic. The author is Mr. Charles 
D. Deshler, whose attention was directed to the subject as 
chairman of the commission appointed by the New Jersey 
legislature to investigate the condition of these classes, and 
consider the desirableness of establishing institutions for them 
in that State. The purpose of the article is to urge the im- 
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portance of providing for the care and education of “ the de- 
fectives,’ as Mr. Deshler calls them—a term against the growing 
use of which, as applied to the deaf and dumb and the blind, 
we desire again to protest—and to show how inadequate to 
their necessities is the provision now made in this country. 
Kither in order to render his case as strong as possible, or by 
a strange oversight, he assumes that all the deaf and dumb, 
blind, and feeble-minded, who are not in the several State in- 
stitutions at the present time, are neglected and unprovided 
for, ignoring, as has been pointed out by the Deaf-~Mutes’ 
Journal, the many who have been educated during the last 
half century, and who are now living independent and useful 
lives. Making due allowance for such cases, the proportion of 
the uneducated and neglected is still large enough to justify Mr. 
Deshler's earnest plea in their behalf. He shows clearly and 
forcibly the needs of these classes: presents statistics from the 
census and from the institutions indicating (but not quite ac- 
curately) their relation to each other; demonstrates the in- 
sufficiency of the census returns, and estimates the cost of 
making provision for those of the proper age in suitable insti- 
tutions. It is seldom that persons not directly and personally 
interested in the subject have the means or inclination to do 
the work that Mr. Deshler has done in this article and in his 
official report. With the exceptions above indicated, he has 
done it well: we thank him for his disinterested labor, and 
hope it will result in much good, not only to those in his own 
State for whom he pleads, but to their brethren in other States 
and in other lands. 


Mr. Tuomas Wipp, principal of the Montreal Protestant In- 
stitution, has written a small book * intended to be placed in 
the hands of pupils when they leave school, or given as a prize 
to the more advanced. It is designed to be “a thoroughly re- 
liable and useful hand-book or guide, to show deaf-mutes how 
they should conduct themselves through life, as reasonable 
creatures with immortal souls, in order to be happy here and 
hereafter.” It contains advice upon the various practical duties 
and relations of life, and a collection of tables, abbreviations, 


*A Companion and Guide for Deaf-Mutes. Montreal: Printed and Pub- 
lished at the Protestant Institution for Deaf-Mutes. 1874. Demy 18mo, 


pp. 88. 
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and foreign words and phrases. The author is himself a deaf- 
mute, and says that he, like others of his class, has felt the want 
of such a guide. 

We should like to commend this little book, for the author's 
purpose in writing it was to do good, and in many respects the 
work is creditably performed. But after carefully examining it 
we are compelled to confess that we do not find good reason for 
its being. While the advice given is unexceptionable, it is ex- 
tremely commonplace ; in substance it has been inculcated upon 
our pupils, line upon line and precept upon precept, all through 
their course of education. If when they leave school they have 
not formed habits of industry, frugality, and temperance, it is 
not from want of instruction concerning the excellence of these 
virtues, and we fear Mr. Widd’s counsels will not be more effi- 
cacious than the admonitions of their teachers have been. Their 
only chance of reformation now is to take lessons in that hard 
“school of experience” in which our author says that he acquired 
the valuable principles set forth in his book. 

The tables, abbreviations, etc., are useful and convenient as 
far as they go, but they are not complete enough to meet the re- 
quirements of anybody, and are marred by typographical errors. 
Moreover, they are easily accessible to deaf-mutes, as to others, 
in dictionaries and arithmetics. Mr. Widd disclaims the inten- 
tion of encouraging the impression among deaf-mutes that they 
require books and newspapers different from those used by hear- 
iug persons; this publication, however, certainly does tend to 
foster such an impression. For our part, we are ready to admit 
the necessity of special text. books in the early part of the course 
of instruction, and the advantage both for pupils and graduates 
of well-conducted special periodicals ; but we would make the 
barrier between the deaf and their hearing brethren as slight 
as possible, and we would offer them reading matter different 
from that of others only where a real and undoubted benefit 
was to be conferred. 
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INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


American Asylum.—Miss Nancy Dillingham, who had been 
assistant matron for the period of thirty years, died May 27, 
of pneumonia, after a very brief illness, at the age of seventy- 
two. A former pupil of the asylum speaks of her efficiency, 
faithfulness, and devotion to duty as the most prominent traits 
of her character. 


New York Institution —From New York also we have a 
record of deaths. Mr. Oliver S. Strong, for several years past 
an influential director of the institution, died April 30, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, and the day previous Miss Rice, 
one of the assistant matrons, died suddenly of apoplexy of the 
brain. 

An addition of .304 volumes has recently been made to the 
‘pupils’ library,” all carefully selected by Mr. Syle, who in this 
number of the Annals gives our readers the benefit of his ex- 
perience in this important field of deaf-mute instruction. Many 
of the books purchased were of the grade of Miss Alcott’s 
works, “Tom Brown at Rugby,” etc., but the total cost was only 
$167.89, publishers having made from 25 to 30 per cent. dis- 
count from the usual price. 

Kentucky Institution.—My. Jacobs, the principal, has been 
making a tour of inspection of the institutions in other States. 
We learned from him when he was in Washington that the 
threatened unwise legislation, of which mention was made in 
the January Annals, was not effected ; and as the folly of it has 
now been demonstrated in the case of the other Kentucky in- 
stitutions, there is no longer danger of its being attempted 
with the institution for the deaf and dumb. 

A printing press has been introduced for the purpose of 
teaching the art of printing, and from it is issued a small but 
very neatly and accurately printed periodical, entitled the Aven- 
tucky Deaf-Mute. It is wisely and wittily edited by Mr. James 
G. George, a semi-mute teacher. 

Ohio Institution.—Upon the retirement from office, in April 
last, of the Hon. Kent Jarvis, who had been a trustee for twelve 
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successive years of active service, he was presented with a gold- 
headed cane by Mr. Fay. in behalf of the officers of the institu- 
tion. Appropriate and touching addresses were made by Mr. 
Fay and Mr. Jarvis. Relations of more than ordinary confi- 
dence and affection have existed between the retiring trustee 
and the officers of the institution, and his loss is deeply felt. 


Indiana Institution.—Here, as in New York, we are glad to 
notice an addition to the library. There are three hundred 
new volumes for the pupils, and one hundred for the teachers 
and high class. The library now numbers two thousand vol 
umes, and still more are soon to be added. 


Mississippi Institution.—A new board of trustees, consisting 
of Messrs. B. H. Gotthelf, Charles Caldwell, H. M. Taylor, 
John A. Galbreath, and Fred. Barrett, M. D., has been appointed 
by the Governor. The first act of the board was to reappoint 
Dr. Carter principal and to continue the other officers. 


National College.—The exercises of Presentation Day were 
held April 15, in the presence of a large audience, including 
many of those whose attendance was deemed especially desira- 
ble. All the candidates for degrees, except Mr. Logan, who 
was unable to be present, delivered orations. Hon. Lot M. 
Morrill, Senator from Maine, addressed the graduating class. 
President Gallaudet delivered an address on “Our First De- 
cade,” which is published elsewhere in the present number of 
the Annals. The day was closed by a brilliant reception at 
President Gallaudet's house. Altogether, the success of Pre- 
sentation Day, in this its first experiment, seems fully to jus- 
tify its substitution for the time-honored Commencement. At 
the close of the term the* following degrees were conferred: 
B. A., Edward L. Chapin, John Wilkinson; B. S., Frank C. 
Davis; I. A., J. Burton Hotchkiss, James H. Logan, Joseph 
G. Parkinson. 

Arkansas Institute—From their elevated location our 
friends of this institution had a fine view of several of the skir- 
mishes of the late “war,” but they say there was very little of 
“the pride, pomp, and circumstance” in any of them. 

We regret to learn that the institution is likely to become 
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seriously embarrassed by the deplorable condition of the State 
finances. ‘“ What the result will be.” Mr. Caruthers writes, 
“no one can tell.” 


Boston School_—Miss Alice M. Jordan and Miss Mary N. 
Williams have been added to the corps of instruction. The 
school now has, ineluding the principal, seven teachers, which 
makes, we believe, the largest proportion of teachers to the 
number of pupils of any school in the country, except the 
Washington college. 


Ontario Institution.—The Belleville Lutelligencer of May 26 
contains an account of the celebration of the Queen's birthday, 
in which the pupils of the institution bore a prominent part. 
The institution has an organized fire company, composed of 
pupils, and commanded by Mr. Greene, a deaf-mute teacher. 
This was a prominent feature of the procession, the perfection 
in drill to which Mr. Greene has brought his company calling 
forth general admiration. The Ontario Institution is the only 
one, so far as we know, that has a fire company. It seems to 
us a feature worthy of being adopted in all our institutions. 


Aside from the security it offers in case of fire, it provides 
excellent physical exercise for the pupils, gives them an erect 
bearing, and trains them in desirable habits of rapidity and 
promptness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


The Belleville Convention.—We learn from Dr. Palmer that 
the preparations for tixe meeting of the convention are progress 
ing favorably, and there is every reason to expect a large gath- 
ering and a pleasant occasion. Principals and teachers from 
most of the institutions have already signified an intention to 
be present. The boards of directors will probably be more fully 
represented than at any previous convention. The citizens of 
Belleville take much interest in the success of the convention, 
and will cordially second Dr. Palmer and the other officers of 
the Ontario Institution in their efforts to give a hearty welcome 
to all who may be present. Again we call the attention of those 
proposing to attend the convention to the valuable suggestions 
of Dr. Palmer and Dr. Peet in the last number of the Annals. 
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The Prospective New Jersey Institution.—In view of the 
statements that have appeared in some of our enterprising deaf. 
mute journals our readers may be surprised to see this institu- 
tion mentioned as prospective, and not actual; but in fact it is 
not yet in existence. The legislature of 1873 provided for the 
appointment of a board of commissioners to inquire into the 
numbers and condition of the deaf and dumb, the blind, and 
the feeble-minded of the State. The chairman of this board 
was Mr. Charles D. Deshler, whose article in //arper’s Maga- 
zine we have reviewed elsewhere in this number of the Annals. 
The commissioners reported in due season that there were no 
schools for these classes in the State, although (to omit the ref- 
erence to the blind and the feeble-minded) there were at least 
150 deaf-mutes who would gladly avail themselves of school 
privileges ; they recommended that an institution for the deaf 
and dumb be established.* The legislature of 1874, approving 
the recommendation, proceeded—with a deliberation which a 
correspondent intimates is characteristic of the excellent State 
in whose behalf the legislature was acting—to appoint another 
board of commissioners, whose duty it was made to select a 
suitable site for an institution for the deaf and dumb, said site 
to contain not less than twenty acres, and to be within a mile 
of the corporate limits of a city; also, to procure plans for a 
building large enough to contain 150 pupils, and estimated to 
cost not more than $150,000. No appropriation, however, was 
made, except a small one for the expenses of the commission- 
ers. Thus the matter stands at present. There can be no doubt 
that in the fullness of time New Jersey will have an institution 
for her deaf-mutes which will be a credit to the State; but for 
the present, announcements of its actual establishment and of 
the appointment of a principal may be regarded as altogether 
premature. 

An Institution in Colorado.—We learn that a school for 
deaf-mutes has been opened in Denver, Colorado, with Mr. J. 
P. Ralston as principal, and Mr. J. R. Kennedy as steward. 


* This report of the commissioners is an interesting and able paper, em- 
bodying, besides the conclusions and recommendations of the board, a 
mass of valuable information and suggestions extracted from the letters 
of principals of existing institutions. It makes an 8vo pamphlet of 4) 
pages, and is published by Murphy & Bechtel, Trenton, N. J. 
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Both these gentlemen, we believe, were formerly connected 
with the Kansas Institution. It is expected that the future 
permanent location of the new institution will be Colorado 
Springs, where a suitable site of ten acres has been presented 
for the purpose. The friends of the enterprise hope that pri- 
vate benevolence will aid in the erection of the necessary build- 
ings. 

Another School in New York.—Miss Letitia M. Wayland 
intends in the autumn to open a private school for deaf-mutes. 
Articulation will be taught in cases where it is desired. Miss 
Wayland’s address is 355 One Hundred and Twenty-fourth 
street, New York City. 

Proposed Plans for the Benefit of Deat-Mutes.—The Bos- 
ton .1dvertiser of May 18 says that a movement, in which 
Prof. A. G. Bell and the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet are prominent, has 
been begun in that city, having for its object to assist the deaf- 
mutes of Massachusetts in perfecting themselves in trades, so 
that they will be able to compete fairly with hearing persons 
for a livelihood; also “to give assistance to those deaf-mutes 
who may be fitted to receive a higher education at the National 
College for Deaf-Mutes in Washington ; to open evening classes 
for the instruction of adult deaf-mutes whose education may 
have been neglected ; to assist those who may be in sickness or 
distress, and to assist the societies of deaf-mutes already exist- 
ing for secular and religious purposes in obtaining competent 
persons to conduct religious services and lectures.” It is pro- 
posed to apply to the legislature of Massachusetts for an act of 
incorporation, empowering the association to hold property to 
the value of $100,000. 

In New York, also, a movement is on foot to establish eve- 
ning classes for deaf-mutes, in connection, we believe, with the 
general work of the church mission under Dr. Gallaudet’s man- 
agement. There are many who, having left school with imper- 
fect education, would be glad to avail themselves of such an 
opportunity of advancement, and there are numerous foreign 
deaf-mutes in New York, especially Germans, who wish to 
learn English. We see that Mr. Henry Winter Syle is men- 
tioned as likely to take the direction of the school, if cireum- 
stances favor its establishment. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Clere Memorial.—The last report of the executive com 
mittee informs us that the model of the bust has been com- 
pleted and accepted, and is regarded as the best likeness of 
Mr. Clere that has been produced. The work upon the pedes- 
tal, etc., is progressing satisfactorily, and it is hoped that the 
dedication will take place in August. Since the publication of 
the report, Mr. Job Turner, of Virginia, has been elected orator 
for the occasion, with Mr. James Denison, of Washington, as 
substitute. Additional subscriptions have been received, ren- 
dering it quite certain that the entire sum required will be 
obtained without difficulty. 


Second * Visible-Speech” Convention.—This convention was 
held at Worcester, June 13, too late to be reported in this 
number of the lnnals. We hope to give some account of it in 
the next number. 


* Visible Speech” in Italy.—The Italian Journal of Deaf- 
Mute Education for April, 1874, contains a translation of the 
descriptive part of Professor Bell's article on “ Visible Speech” 
published in the -1x2als some time ago. The page of illus- 


trative diagrams contained in the Axmals is reproduced in full, 
so that our Italian brethren are able to get quite a clear idea of 
the principles of “il Metodo della Parola-visibile.” We shall 
expect soon to hear of the application of candidates from Italy 
for admission to Professor Bell’s training school, and of the 
introduction of the system into the institutions of that country. 


Death of Dr. Baker.—Just as these pages go to the press, 
the tidings reach us that Dr. Charles Baker, for many years 
past head-master of the Yorkshire (England) Institution, died 
May 27 at the age of seventy-one. The long period of Dr. 
Baker's services, his reputation as an instructor and principal, 
his numerous text-books, and his various other contributions 
to the literature of our profession, have made him almost as 
well known on this side of the Atlantic as the other. Though 
few of us ever saw his face, we all feel a sense of personal loss 
in his death. We shall hope to have in a future number of the 
Annals, from some competent hand, a fuller and worthier trib- 
ute to his memory than this unavoidably brief and hasty mer- 
tion of his death. 
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